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CHAPTER I. 



MAURICE, PANSY, AND JACK. 




S' 



^^-^B^HERE were three white-paper parcels lying on the drawin 

I room table, and — though I will not wrong them by saying that 

i IT they were thinking of presents at the moment — the children's 

** sharp eyes fell on them at once as they came into the room, and, 






quite involuntarily, the sight of them brought a feeling of 

expectation into their hearts. 

One was a square, hard, rectangular parcel, and Maurice at 
once decided, ** That must be a book." Another was long and 

narrow, and looked soft, and Pansy exclaimed to herself, " I 

wonder if it can be a doll ! " The third was of a very indefinite shape indeed — long and 

narrow too, but also tall — ^and little Jack screwed up his eyes, and could make nothing 

of it. 
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lO JViy^URICE, P^NgY, AND jy^CK. 

" Come away, children," said their mother, who was knitting by the fireside ; and 
a lady who was sitting near her turned round, and put out her hand with a pleasant 
smile. 

" Well, little people ! " she said, cheerily ; and then she kissed them all round, and 
asked them two or three questions, which they answered shyly. Not that in reality they 
were very shy, for they had had a good deal to do with Aunt Hester before this, and 
they I were very fond of her ; only they had not seen her for the last six months past, and 
six months is a great gap of time in lives of the length of Pansy's and her brothers'. 

" I think they are all grown," said Aunt Hester. 

" Yes, they are grown ; Pansy especially has been growing very fast of late," answered 
Mrs. Murchison. " Pansy is getting quite a big girl ; she was nine in May, you know." 

" And Maurice is almost ten. Oh, Maurice, how old you are ! " exclaimed Aunt 
Hester. 

Upon which everybody looked at Maurice, and Maurice blushed. 

" Tm only five," struck in little Jack, afraid that they were going to take no notice 
cf him ; but as soon as he had made this statement, the other two, forgetting their shyness 
jji their righteous indignation, came dgwR upon him. 
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" You're not only five ! you're five and six months ! " they exclaimed, reproachfully. 

" Quite true," said Aunt Hester, "so he is. Be exact in your statements always, Master 
Jack. You were five and six months on Wednesday of last week." And then she 
laughed, but whether at Jack, or at Maurice and Pansy, Maurice and Pansy did not 
quite know, and rising from her seat she went to the table where the three interesting parcels 
were lying side by side. " Maurice, I have brought you a book," she said : " I hope you 
haven't read it before. Pansy, here is a young lady who would like very much to join the 
rest of your family upstairs. Jack, do you think you could sail a schooner ? " And as she 
addressed each of them she gave to each one of the packages before her. " Oh, thank 
you ! " said Maurice. " Oh, it's a doll, isn't it ? " said Pansy, with a radiant face. But little 
Jack took his gift in silence, and before speaking prudently proceeded to inspect it. 

" What has Aunt Hester given you, Maurice ? " asked his mother; and then Maurice 
took his book to her side. "It is a book of little stories," he said, with perhaps a faint 
flavour of disappointment in his tone. 

" It is iEsop's Fables, you ignorant boy," answered his mother ; "and such a beautiful 
copy. What a kind Aunt Hester !" 

" But look at my doll, mother ! " cried Pansy, joyously ; and indeed the doll was such 
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a dainty young person that she was well worth looking at. Pansy was perfectly 
charmed : she qould not take her eyes away from her. " What shall I call her ? " she 
.wondered. " Oh, isn't she lovely ! " 

"And is not Jack's boat lovely ?" said Mrs. Murchison. "Come here, you little silent 
fellow, and show it to me, and give Aunt Hester a ki.ss for it." Upon which Jack ap- 
proached, and got through the last of these two pieces of business, at any rate, with the 
utmost velocity. 

There is nothing better than present-giving for loosening the tongue, and the 
three children had nearly forgotten their shyness, and were chattering pretty merrily, 
Pansy discoursing delightedly about her doll, Maurice and Jack lying on the carpet 
together and discussing the merits of Jack's schooner — which, to tell the truth, had 
more attraction for Maurice than the book which had been given to himself — when 
presently one of the maids came in to say that .the upstairs tea was ready. It was half- 
past four o'clock ; the time of year was Christmas, and the evening was closing in. 

" Off with you, then," their mother said ; " I want to talk to Aunt Hester, so I shall 
not look in on you to-day. Take away all your pretty things, and make yourselves 
happy with them." 
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" And I will come up presently before we go to dinner, and see how the old school- 
room looks," added Aunt Hester. 

So then the children took their departure, and Mrs. Murchison and her sister went 
on with their talk. 

The schoolroom to which the children went was a very pleasant place ; when they 
were younger it had been called their day nursery, but since they had had a governess, 
which was for about the last two years, it had been used for lessons, and had been given 
the more imposing name of schoolroom. It was a large, bright room, oblong in shape, 
with windows on one of the long sides of it ; tall, narrow, old-fashioned windows, framed 
in ivy, and looking on a pretty garden down below, that in summer time was always 
bright with flowers ; and there were pictures on the walls, and pleasant seats about the 
fire, and a great schoolroom table in the middle of the floor, big enough and strong 
enough to stand any use to which Maurice and Jack could put it. One corner of the 
room was always kept partly for their governess's special use, and this corner the 
boys respected even in their hours of play ; but just now she had gone home for her 
Christmas holidays, so her chair was pushed back, and the little table on which her books 
were wont to lie was empty, and the tea to which the children had been called was being 
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presided over by little Jack's nurse, a kind woman who had brought them all up from 
infancy, and who had work enough still to do in keeping their garments in order, though 
Pansy and Maurice, at any rate, had considered themselves quite beyond her jurisdiction 
for years. 

" I wish I could sail my boat," said Jack, solemnly, as he sat eating bread and butter; 
but nurse replied promptly — 

"You can't do it to-night, my dear; so you may make up your mind to that;" and 
crushed any lurking hopes that Jack might have had. 

** It's a beautiful boat/' said Maurice, with a sigh ; and he looked at it as it stood at 
Jack's right hand with an admiration that had some ado not to be envious. 

" Well, and you have got a beautiful book, Master Maurice," returned nurse. ** I'm 
sure it's lovely — and with such funny pictures in it.* 

" Oh, yes, I know," said Maurice, a little shortly. 

"And as for Miss Pansy's doll ! " cried nurse. 

And then Pansy began to purr with pleasure. Two of the presents certainly were 
as satisfactory as they could be ; but Maurice looked at Jack's boat— and looked and 
looked again. 
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When Aunt Hester came up into the schoolroom just before she went to dinner, 
Jack had been carried off to bed, taking his treasure with him, and the other two were 
in the room alone. Pansy had brought out all her dolls to introduce them to the new 
comer, and was holding an evening party of them in her honour ; and Maurice had 
opened his book and was beginning to study it. He had glanced at most of the pictures 
and he had read a few of the fables, but his face had not yet attained any look of rapture. 
On the contrary, it still had an expression of unsatisfied yearning, as if his heart had 
gone where the boat had gone — with Jack. 

" Oh, Pansy, what a lot of dolls ! " cried Aunt Hester, coming in ; and then she sat 
down by her little niece s side, and Pansy told her the names and relationships of them 
all. Pansy chattered for ten minutes, and then Aunt Hester turned to Maurice. 

" Well, my boy, and how do you like your book ? " she said. 

" Oh, I think it is very nice," answered Maurice, not too enthusiastically. 

•* You never read iEsop's Fables before, did you ? " she asked. 

" No," said Maurice. 

"Well, you ought to read them, you know," said Aunt Hester. " People have read 
them a good deal for the last two thousand years." 
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"Oh — I say!" cried Maurice, opening his eyes, and thinking; that his aunt was 
was making fun of him. 

But Aunt Hester looked perfectly grave. "I may almost say two thousand five 
hundred years," she merely remarked. " It's a good long time for any fables to have 
existed, isn't it, Maurice ? I suppose you thought they had just been published ? " 

'* I didn't think anything about it," said Maurice. " But, good gracious ! two thousand 
five hundred years ! " and he backed a little from the table, as he might have backed 
if he had suddenly found himself close to a mummy or some other strange remains 
of an almost prehistoric age. For he thought at the moment (his literary knowledge, you 
see, was not great) that Aunt Hester really meant that this actual volume with which 
she had presented him had been in the world for that astonishing number of years. 

It was some relief when she explained to him that this was a recently printed copy, 
that new copies were often printed, that a specimen of the first edition would not be easy 
to procure in these days, and that indeed he would be quite unable to read it even if it 
were. " For you know, Maurice," she said, " that there was no such language as English 
two thousand years ago, and the art of printing had not been discovered, and paper had 
not begun to be mide, and -^sop did not even know how to write. In fact," she added, 
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laughing, " if in his lifetime he had had this volume put into his hand, he would not 
have been able to make head or tail of it, and would have looked at it with as great 
amazement as you did just now when I told you the stories in it were two thousand years 
old." She took the volume out of Maurices hand. " Have you read any of the fables ?" 
she said. " Do you not like any of them ? " 

" Oh yes, I think they are very nice," he answered. " There are a great lot of them.** 

** Yes," replied Aunt Hester, " there are more than two hundred of them." 

" It*s rather a pity they're so — short, isn't it ? " asked Maurice. 

" Well, they are short," Aunt Hester allov/ed ; " I have often thought many of them 
would bear lengthening ; but you must lengthen them for yourself." 

" Oh, I can't ! I don't understand ! " said Maurice, hesitating. 

"You can easily make a long story out of a short one if you try. Just think of it, 
and spread it out, and imagine this and that thing about it." But Maurice was staring in 
her face, and Pansy had stopped playing with her dolls and had pricked up her ears. 

" Maurice couldn't do that ! " she struck in all at once, rather scornfully. 

"Well, then, you do it for him," Aunt Hester returned ; but on this Pansy gave a little 
laugh. 
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** I don't know how to do it either," she said. " I don t quite know what you mean, 
Aunt Hester ; I wish you would show me." 

" Oh, I will show you, if you like," answered Aunt Hester readily. " When your mother 
and I were girls we used often to take little stories that pleased us and make long ones 
out of them, and tell them to one another. Many of the stories I have told you before 
this have been made in that way. I will do one of the fables of ^Esop for you in 
that way to-morrow, if you care to hear it." 

" If we care !" cried Pansy, upon this ; and Maurice, too, looked up with a laugh, for 
Aunt Hester, you must know, was the great story-teller of the family, and these children, 
whenever she came to visit their mother, were in the habit of pouncing upon her, in 
season and out of season, and getting her to entertain them with narratives that she either 
concocted or remembered for their benefit, till sometimes, I think, she must have been 
tired of her occupation. But she always seemed very well satisfied to let them make a 
victim of her. 

" Well, if I can get time to-morrow afternoon we will have our story," she said now ; 
" but meantime I am staying here when I ought to be somewhere else ; so goocj-night, my 
dears. It is six o'clock and the dinner-bell must be just going to ring." 
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And, iti fact, as she spol;e the bell ranrr, and, nodding to them, she went out of the 
room and ran downstairs. 

The next afternoon she and Mrs. Murchlson both came to the schoolroom-tea, and 
as soon as tea was over Aunt Hester turned her chair to the fire, and the minute she had 
done this the children were all upon her. 

" Now, Aunt Hester, remember your promise," cried Maurice. 

" I hope, Aunt Hester, you have thought of a good fable ? " said Pansy. 

" Are 'ou going to tell us a 'tory ? " asked little Jack. 

" I am going to do what I can, but you must all sit down," replied Aunt Hester. 

So they all sat down, and then she told them the fable of " The Town Mouse and 
the Country Mouse." 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 

^H, there's nothing like the country if you want good health!" 
said a fine, fat, handsome Mouse, drawing his paw across 
his lips to wipe them as he swallowed the last mouthful 
of his dinner. " I've been out in the fresh air all the 
' morning, and what an appetite I have! Snowdrop, 
scratch my head now ; for I feel as if I could take a 
little sleep.," Upon which he closed his eyes, and Snow- 
drop, who was his eldest daughter, did as she was bid. 
This Mouse was the father of a very fine family. His wife had been a beauty in her 
youth, and was stilt very comely, and he had six as good-looking sons and daughters as 
you would wish to see. But Snowdrop was the flower of the whole flock. She had the 
daintiest figure, the longest tail, the prettiest eyes, that any mouse could wisli to possess. 
Her father, who had rather a poetical mind, had called her Snowdrop at her birth; and, 
though Mrs. Mouse thought it a foolish name, it had stuck to her ever since. 
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" Nothing like the country ! " repeated Snowdrop to herself, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, as she sat softly tickling her father's head with one of her dainty paws. "Dear 
me, how papa does go on about the country ! I am sure, for my part, I don't think much 
of It What with the draughts, and the common food, and the want of society, it seems 
to me a singularly undesirable place to live in." And Snowdrop sighed. She and her 
mother often talked together about the stupidity of the life they led, and regretted that 
their lot was not cast in some different place. " But, heigh ho ! " Mrs. Mouse always 
ended by exclaiming, "your father is as obstinate as a mule. I could not get him to 
change his residence, I believe, if I were to die for it." 

It happens sometimes, however, that strangers persuade us to do a thing after we 
have resisted all the entreaties of our most intimate friends ; and so it was in this case. 
One day Mr. Country Mouse received a letter from a friend in town. " I have not 
been quite the thing of late," wrote Mr. Town Mouse ; " late hours and rich fare have 
been telling a little upon me. I have long wished to renew acquaintance with you and 
your charming family. What do you say ? Can you accommodate me for a week or 
two, and let me try if the fresh breezes will restore my failing health ? And then, perhaps, 
on my return to town some of you will do me the honour to come back with me." 
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" Ah ! no chance of that," exclaimed Mr. Mouse, as soon as he had read this epistle. 
"No chance of that: we are not such fools ;" and he chuckled and rubbed his paws together. 
** But I shall be delighted to see him here. A very fine fellow I remember he was of old. 
Take care, Mrs. Mouse, that all fitting preparation be made for him. Fill the larder 
with grain ; if one of the boys can collect some cheese-parings, let him do so. Send 
another in search of nuts. We pretend to nothing but simple fare, but such as it is let there 
be plenty of it. I am impatient already to embrace my old friend. Who knows ? — we may 

« 

persuade him to settle down here ; " and Mr. Mouse looked round with a delighted gaze. 

But Mrs. Mouse only said, " Humph ! ** She had taken note, you may be sure, of the 
concluding words of their friend's letter, and it was not very likely that she at any rate (or 
Snowdrop either) would try to persuade Mn Town Mouse to take up his residence beside 
them. 

"Snowdrop," she said solemnly to her daughter as soon as they were alone, 
" what we have desired so long is on the point of coming to pass." 

" I don't see that at all," replied Snowdrop, rather snappishly, for she did at that 
moment feel provoked. " It's easy to get invitations ; bu': what is the use of invitations 
;f papa won t accept them ?" 
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•* He will accept this one," replied Mrs. Mouse, mysteriously. 

" Oh, mother ! " said Snowdrop ; and she felt so overcome at this announcement that 
she had to sit down and press her paw to her heart. 

Mr. Country Mouse and his family lived in a very spacious house. It was a large 
barn, close to a granary, a position possessing such great advantages that perhaps the 
satisfaction with which he viewed his lot was by no means unreasonable : nor indeed did 
Mrs. Mouse deny that she might have been placed in circumstances of much greater 
unpleasantness, for their home was both warm and cheerful ; food (such as it was) could 
be had in plenty, though of a wearisome sameness ; , and as for safety — well, they had as 
much of that as their neighbours, perhaps. Of course there were always cats that they 
had to watch and avoid ; but go where you will, as Mrs. Mouse herself allowed, you find 
these cruel and blood-thirsty creatures. 

" I believe they even have them in town," she had often said to Snowdrop. " They 
are the greatest pests in life. No mouse's lot is free from them." 

And indeed poor Mrs. Mouse spoke feelingly, for she had had in her life not a few 
escapes from their claws, and had lost more than one of her children because of them in 
a way too dreadful to speak of. 
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On the whole though, both she and Snowdrop were always compelled to allow that, 
for the country, their place of residence was not a bad one. Many a comfortable day had 
they passed in it ; many a hearty meal and cosy sleep had they had in it ; many a good 
game had Snowdrop and her brothers and sisters played in it. But still it is with mice 
as with human beings : give them what you will and they won't be satisfied with it as 
long as their hearts are set on something else. Mrs. Mouse and Snowdrop had most 
things that they ought in reason to have desired, but still they were not happy, because 
they wanted something that they could not get. 

Of course Mrs. Mouse stored the larder well before their friend came down from 
town. 

" He won't think much of the table we keep, I am afraid," she said to her 
husband, with a sigh and a meek pretence of modesty ; but in reality she thought a good 
deal of it herself, for she had secured not only the morsels of cheese and the nuts that 
her husband had suggested, but some nice crusts of bread as well, sundry bits of biscuit, 
a few boiled potatoes, and a piece of piecrust — delicacies enough, she hoped, to tempt the 
appetite of any mouse. ** Only invalids are so fanciful," she said. " And people who live 
in town get so very refined," added Snowdrop. And then they both sighed^ 
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Mrs. Mouse and Snowdrop, you may be sure, were greatly excited when the day came 
on which their visitor was to arrive. They spent half the morning in washing their faces 
and stroking one another's coats, and making themselves spruce and nice. 

" You look so well, my love," Mrs. Mouse said tenderly to her daughter when they 
had quite completed their toilets — and indeed Snowdrop did look as pretty a mouse as 
you ever set eyes on : sleek and soft and nimble, and with the brightest eyes. " I 
think our friend will find we can show him something in the country, at any rate," said 
her mother with pardonable pride. 

Mr. Town Mouse was to appear in the evening, and at dark the Country Mouse set 
out to meet him, and Mrs. Mouse and Snowdrop and all the other young mice gathered 
together and awaited their arrival. The time seemed very long, for of course they were 
dying with curiosity to see their guest. But at last they heard slow steps approaching, 
and in another minute Mr. Town Mouse entered their apartment leaning a little on the 
shoulder of his host and walking feebly, and indeed wearing all the signs of a mouse 
suffering from dyspepsia. 

"Well, here he is ! " cried the Country Mouse directly they entered ; but the Town Mouse 
only smiled rather faintly and then made a deep bow, the finest bow Snowdrop had ever 
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seen in her life. " Is this my friend's interesting family ? " he inquired in a languid voice. 
'' It is delightful to see you — quite delightful, quite charming ; but I am suqh an invalid, 
madam. I am so worn out with my journey over your unpaved roads : will you pardon 
me if I ask for a little refreshment at once — some slight stimulant to reinvigorate me— if I 
might suggest it, a taste perhaps of Cura9oa." 

" A taste of— what ? " asked Mrs. Mouse of Snowdrop in a hurried whisper, 

" I haven't the remotest idea ! " replied Snowdrop all in a flutter. 

So then Mrs. Mouse, who of course did not like to allow that she had not understood, 
went hastily to the pantry, and glancing over her store, brought out a nice potato. It was 
not, she was afraid, the thing for which her guest had asked, but she hoped it might do as 
a substitute ; so she carefully brought it to him and placed it before him, with the mealy 
side turned to his nose. But I am sorry to say that Mr. Town Mouse only put up his 
eye-glass and looked at it, and then shuddered. " A potato ! " he said ; " I never eat 
potatoes ; it would be as much as my life was worth. My dear madam, I am heart-broken 
to give you so much trouble, but it is a stimulant I need, not this." 

**A stimulant!" repeated Mrs. Mouse below her breath; and even her husband 
stared and scratched his head. 
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" I am afraid we haven't got one ? " she said to him anxiously. 

** Well, unless he means a bit of cheese, or something of that sort " he replied. 

" My dear friends," said the Town Mouse, seeing their perplexity, " will you let me 
examine your store closet ? A personal inspection saves so many words. Mrs. Mouse, 
I am sure, is too good a housekeeper not to keep ample provision in her larder. Allow 
me to investigate ; " and with more alacrity than you would have expected, he got upon his 
feet and hobbled to the pantry. 

It was not a very spacious pantry, to tell the truth, and, as you know, the contents were 
not* very varied. Mr. Town Mouse sniffed here and there ; he turned over the biscuits, 
he smelt the cheese-parings, he glanced contemptuously at the little heap of com and peas 
and nuts, he looked twice at the pie-crust, and finally nibbled a morsel of it; but as soon as 
he had swallowed a mouthful, he put his hand upon his chest. 

" It is underdone," he murmured ; " I dare not eat it ! Madam," and then he turned 
to Mrs. Mouse again with a sickly smile, " your larder is excellently provided for mice who 

do not know the miseries of indigestion ; but for me ! " And then he shrugged his 

shoulders, and shuddering for the second time turned away, leaving Mrs. Mouse more 
uncomfortable than she had ever been before in her life. 
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What in the world was to be done ? 

" Bless me," said the Country Mouse, " this is rather awkward If you can't eat 
anything we have got, I really hardly know " 

" My friend," interrupted Mr. Town Mouse quietly, and softly waving his paw, " I 
will endeavour to exist to-night without food. Possibly in a little while, when I have re- 
covered from the agitation into which this discovery has thrown me, I may find myself 
able to partake of a morsel of biscuit ; but that is of no consequence. Do not let the 
matter disturb you ; I have made a mistake, that is all. To a person in my delicate 
health, accustomed to every luxury, I perceive now that the wholesome, no doubt, but rude 
life of the country would be death. My dear friends, I must leave you to-morrow. I had 
hoped to make a longer stay, but it needs no argument to prove to you that to remain 
without eating would be impossible, and equally impossible would it be for my feeble 

stomach to digest such food as " He tried to finish his sentence, but a shiver ran 

through his frame, and his words ceased. 

Well, here was a pleasant state of things ! Mr. Country Mouse sat rubbing his paws 
and looking quite confounded. His wife, as you may suppose, was in a pretty fluster, and 
as for Snowdrop, she had burst into tears. Had anything so humiliating ever happened 
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in her life before ? She felt so miserable and ashamed that she did not know what to do. 
She looked piteously into Mr. Town Mouse's face. 

He was fanning himself, and suddenly saw her pretty eyes upon him ; and they were 
so very pretty and so pathetic that the sight made him give a feeble smile. 

" And you live in the country ! " he said abruptly. " You waste your sweetness on 
the desert air ! Oh, my dear young lady, how can you endure so desolate a life ? you, so 
fitted to adorn the highest sphere.'* 

" Do you think that indeed, sir ? " exclaimed Mrs. Mouse, almost forgetting all her 
confusion in the joy with which she heard this speech, and eagerly hastening to her 
daughter's side. 

** Do I think, it ? I am certain of it ! " he replied. " Such grace, such beauty I have 
rarely seen equalled." 

" Oh, sir, if you could but make her father of your opinion ! " cried Mrs. Mouse 
excitedly. " I've always told him that Snowdrop is thrown away in a place like this, but 
he doesn't heed what I say. He's so fond of the country himself." 

" Fond of the country! Astonishing!" cried Mr. Town Mouse. "Fond of dulness, 
of cold, of draughts, of uncultivated companions, of uneatable food ? Mrs. Mouse, it is 
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incredible ! My dear friend/' and then he stretched out his paw, " do you hear what 
your wife is telling me ? She would have me believe that you prefer the dreary life you 
lead here to a life in town, where every delight you can conceive of would be within your 
reach — warm rooms, soft beds, the most delicious food, the most entertaining friends 
— everything— everything that heart could wish." 

" Well, really, I don't know," murmured the Country Mouse in a tone of indecision. 

And then Snowdrop ejaculated, " Oh, papa ! " and looked with her soft languishing 
eyes into his face. 

"You see," said the Country Mouse, uneasily, " we have got a very comfortable place 
here. I know that my wife and Snowdrop grumble a bit about it ; but I must say it has 
always suited me. However," and then he sighed, " I don't pretend I'm a judge of the 
things I haven't seen, and if you're really of opinion that the town's a fitter place for us — " 
(" Oh, papa ! " at this Snowdrop cried again, and Mrs. Mouse smiled in such an excited 
way that you saw every tooth in her mouth), " if you really think," said the Country 
Mouse, " that it would be a better place for us, I'm content to give it a trial. We could 
pay you that visit you were talking of." 

** The very thing ! " replied Mr. Town Mouse ; and as for Snowdrop and her mother, 
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they threw themselves into one another's arms, and almost forgot all the humiliation they 
had been suffering in their sudden joy. 

Wei!, in a very few minutes more the whole matter was settled. It was decided that 
early the following evening Mr. and Mrs.* Country Mouse and Snowdrop should accom- 
pany Mr. Town Mouse back to town, leaving the younger children in the charge of a 
neighbour until their parents either returned home or arranged that they should follow 
them to the great city, Mr. Town Mouse, with much courtesy, invited them all in the 
first instance to become his guests, and made so many pretty speeches to Snowdrop about 
the pleasure he should have in introducing her to his friends and to all the delights of a 
town life, that she was quite beside herself with happiness. Mrs. Mouse's head too was 
almost turned at the prospect before her, and even her husband began at last to enter into 
the scheme with some interest, so contagious is enthusiasm, and so eloquent was Mr. 
Town Mouse's speech. 

In short, everybody became content, and the only thing in the whole business that 
still remained unsatisfactory was their visitors distressing inability to eat In their excite- 
ment they had almost forgotten this fact for a little while, but of course it was impossible 
to forget it for long. 
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" Oh, dear me ! but all this time you have never had a morsel of food ! ' cried Mrs. 
Mouse, suddenly clasping her paws together, and interrupting what some of the others 
were saying, with a look of dismay. 

** True," said Mr. Town Mouse ; ** quite true." 

" Do you think there is nothing in the pantry that would suit you, sir ? " asked Mrs. 
Mouse, anxiously. 

" There is much in your pantry that I am sure is delicious — delicious," replied Mr. 
Town Mouse, not too warmly ; " it is I alone who am in fault, my dear madam — I and 
my feeble health. But these delightful arrangements we have been making have raised 
my spirits and given me almost a feeling of appetite, and I think — I really think — I might 
venture to partake of a morsel or two of biscuit, and perhaps a crumb of cheese, or a pea or 
two, or some other trifle. Whatever you have. Whatever you have. In reality I have 
the simplest tastes — a bit of bread and a drop of water would suffice for me ; but my 
wretched health has made me an enforced epicure. Without delicacies I could not now 
contrive to live." 

Of course upon this Mrs. Mouse and Snowdrop brought out everything that their 
larder contained — bread and cheese, nuts and biscuits, potatoes and peas; and, 
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considering the deplorable condition of Mr. Town Mouse's health, I am glad to state 
that he made, on the whole, a very fairly comfortable meal. 

" I hope I shall not be the worse for it," he said, when it was ended ; and they all 
replied very heartily that they hoped he would not. And then he murmured something 
again about Curagoa, and said it was invaluable in cases of indigestion ; but Mrs. Mouse 
feigned not to hear him : it was so awkward to have to allow that she had no idea what 
Curagoa meant. 

Soon after this their visitor said that he would like to go to bed, and so Mrs. Mouse 
quite cheerfully shook up a nice handful of hay for him, and was about to wish him good- 
night and pleasant dreams, when, chancing to look at him, she saw that his eyes were 
almost starting out of his head. Of course her first thoughts were that his supper had 
disagreed with him. 

" Oh, dear ! " she exclaimed, anxiously ; " do you think it was the nuts ? " 

" Nuts ! it isn't nutsl It seems to me to be — straw," he said, faintly. 

" What — your bed ? No, it's hay, and as nice fresh hay as I ever saw," replied Mrs. 
Mouse, complacently. 

" And is that what you sleep on in the country ? " asked Mr. Town Mouse, gasping. 
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"Well, we do, usually. It's sometimes one thing and sometimes another," replied 
Mrs. Mouse, a little uneasily. 

" Good gracious ! *' said Mr. Town Mouse. 

But as soon as he could manage it he turned to Mrs. Mouse with a feeble smile, and — 

** Oh, it will be very nice, I daresay — very nice," he repeated. " I have only — never 
happened to sleep upon hay before. I shall try it, of course, with great pleasure. I only 
hope I may sleep." 

And with that he slipped into his bed, and, though he naturally left Mrs. Mouse 
feeling very uncomfortable, I am happy to say that her anxiety was quite needless ; for 
in a few minutes Mr. Town Mouse was asleep as sound as a top. 

In fact, he not only slept all night, but he slept till long after the rest of the family 
were astir next morning. Or at least they thought that he did so, although his own 
account of the matter was that he had only been lying with his eyes closed, which was 
a habit that he had, he said, feeling that it helped digestion. Besides, he added, early 
rising fatigued him. " But yet at a pinch your bed of hay is quite endurable," he was kind 
enough to allow ; " and I really think that in the middle of the night I obtained some sleep." 
He said this when he had joined the rest of them; and then he sat down to breakfast, and 
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— probably in a fit of absence of mind — began to nibble at the pie-crust that he had rejected 
last night with an appearance of appetite that might quite have deceived any one. 

"Well, this is the last breakfast that we shall take at home, I suppose, for some 
time to come," said the Country Mouse, when he had finished his own meal. He had 
been a little dazzled by the brilliant account his friend had given him of the pleasures 
to be found in town, but yet he was fond of this comfortable place in which he had lived 
so long. He was fond of his simple country life, and had been hitherto very contented 
with It, and he sighed now to think that he might never return to it again. " I am going* 
I suppose, to a better thing," he said, " but I should have been very well satisfied to end 
my life here." 

If he would have been satisfied however, it was quite clear that Mrs. Mouse and 
Snowdrop would not. Mrs. Mouse was in a prodigious state of delight, and as for 
Snowdrop, she could do nothing but hang on every word that fell from Mr. Town 
Mouse's lips. 

How impatient she was for the evening to come! In the course of the morning her 

father took his friend out for a little ramble, to show him some of the beauties of the country, 

« 

and she was all in a tremble lest they should not come back again in good time. But she 
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need not have been a bit afraid of that, for in little more than half an hour Mr. Town 
Mouse returned, so exhausted with walking on the muddy roads that he was obliged to go 
straight back to bed, where he lay again for a couple of hours with his eyes shut— resting 
in what he said was his accustomed way. 

" How careless papa .is ! he thinks everybody is in the same rude health in which he is 
himself!" exclaimed Snowdrop indignantly, when she saw how fatigued he was; and, to 
show how much she felt for him, she sat at his feet during all the time that he reposed, 
gazing tenderly at him and thinking of all the pleasures that were in store for her. How 
delicate and refined he looked ! she thought ; what an air of breeding he had ! how unlike 
he was to a coarse country mouse ! " Oh, how I hope I look refined too ! " she exclaimed ; 
and then she began to put on some mincing airs, and to turn her head this way and that, 
thinking that she was imitating a fine lady, and not knowing at all that she was only 
making herself a little goose. 

It was a long day, but of course in time it came to an end, and at last Mr. and Mrs. 
Country Mouse kissed their children, and Snowdrop kissed them too, rather hurriedly, and 
Mr. Town Mouse, who was not fond of children, made them a very civil bow, and then 
the four travellers started on their journey. 
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They had not a very great way to go, but as Mr. Town Mouse was so delicate, they 
had, of course, to travel slowly and to rest a great many times. So the hours passed on, 
and it was pretty late in the evening when at last they saw the lights of a great city 
before them. At this sight Mr. Town Mouse gave a great sigh of relief, and as for 
Snowdrop and her mother, their hearts fairly jumped into their mouths. 

" It's beautiful, isn't it ? " said Mr. Town Mouse to Snowdrop. '* Of course, for 
purposes of safety, I always when I travel keep my person in the shade, but this light and 
glitter all around is glorious, is it not ? Such brightness everywhere, such warmth, such 
stir and life ! Ah, be careful how you step, these gratings are rather treacherous ; I 
forgot to warn you of them. In a town, no doubt, you have to look a little to your 
footing." 

It seemed to Snowdrop that she had to look a great deal to her footing. They were 
in the streets now, hurrying along under the shadow of the houses, and, to tell the truth, 
she found it rather nervous work. Poor Mrs. Mouse too was trembling with terror at her 
side. " Don't you leave me, Snowdrop," she kept saying eagerly. " Don't you leave me. 
It's all very nice, I'm sure, and just what I expected — only I'm a little afraid of getting 
behind, and really the noise that is going on, and the way in which things come round the 
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corners O-h-h ! " cried Mrs. Mouse of a sudden, and gave a squeak that made 

Snowdrop jump. 

It was certainly more agitating than a country walk at home. I don't think Mr. 
Country Mouse liked it very much, though of course he wouldn't have owned that he was 
afraid. " Everybody seems in a prodigious hurry here, don t they ? is there anything — 
ahem! — particular going on?" he inquired once of his friend in an affectedly indifferent 
voice. But Mr. Town Mouse merely answered quite carelessly, " Oh, dear, no ; they're 
in a hurry always ; " and continued his walk, slipping this way and that, and dodging to 
the right and left, with all the ease and dexterity of a mouse accustomed to town. 

The others, I can tell you, had some ado to follow him, and to escape all the dangers 
that seemed to them to encompass their pstth, but still they did manage to escape with a 
few desperate frights, and at last, to their great relief, their host stopped before a large 
house, and, turning round, cheerfully announced to them that they had reached their 
journey's end. 

" This is the front door, but I generally go in at the back," he said. "It suits me best. 
Of course I like my own ways of managing things. I often see the family, but I don't let 
them see me. This is a rather troublesome stair. Miss Snowdrop, but you can hold on to 
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my tail. It is only a few steps— there is no danger at all. Follow me closely. I am afraid 
you are fatigued, Mrs. Mouse, and I am greatly exhausted myself, but we shall rest imme- 
diately : one minute more ! Now then, here we are ! " And Mr. Town Mouse suddenly 
slipped through a little hole, and the other three followed after him with the greatest 
rapidity, and found themselves in a moment in such a splendid room as even Mrs. Mouse 
and Snowdrop in all their dreams of what they were coming to had never conceived. 

It was a large apartment, all blazing with lights, with the softest carpet on the floor, 

and with a great table stretching almost from end to end of it, covered with innumer- 

« 

able dishes of food of the most delicious kind. Mrs. Mouse fairly gasped with amazement 
at the sight ; Snowdrop could only give a squeak of delight ; even her father stared till his 
eyes almost started from his head. But Mr. Town Mouse took it all quite coolly, just as 
if this was the sort of supper he was accustomed to sit down to every night of his life. 
*' Ah, they have expected us, you see," he merely said. " I had been half afraid that things 
might not be ready, as I had not intended to be back so soon ; but the servants in this 
house are admirable. Nothing can exceed the care with which they always attend to me. 
Mrs. Mouse, will you mount upon the table ? Ah ! you don't, I see, quite understand our 
ways. Allow me." And with a sudden spring he caught his claw into a corner of the 
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table-cloth that hung over nearly to the ground, and, running dexterously up, was on the 
table in three seconds. 

Of course the others did their best to follow his example ; but Mr. and Mrs, Country 
Mouse, who were not accustomed to climb up table-cloths, and were both rather stout, 
found some little difficulty in accomplishing their ascent Snowdrop, on the contrary, 
skipped up as lightly as her host had done, and by the time her father and mother joined 
her was already hard at work poking her little nose into one plate after another, and in 
such a state of excitement that she was almost off her head. 

What a supper they had ! Of course they had no idea what they were eating ; there 
was not a dish on the table the least like anything they had ever tasted before in their 
lives : such gravies, such cakes, such delicacies of every kind they had never known before 
existed in all the world. " Oh, dear ! what must he have thought of our way of living at 

home?" exclaimed Mrs. Mouse once ; and as for Snowdrop, the supper they had put before 
their guest last night seemed to her now too dreadful to remember. " How can anybody 
live in the country unless they are quite out of their minds!" she thought. And — ''Certainly 
this does seem the place for me, and for every mouse," even her father said in a state of 
agitation and excitement that he could not control. 
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So they all ate to their hearts' content. Mn Town Mouse was especially busy ; 
he skipped about amongst the plates, sniffing at everything, and taking a taste of 
everything, in the most clever and dainty way. Occasionally he threw out a hasty remark 
to his friends. "Mrs. Mouse, let me persuade you to try this dish," he would say ; or, " Miss 
Snowdrop, allow me to recommend this charming cream ; " but for the most part he was 
too much occupied with himself to be able to attend to other people, and indeed his three 
guests were all too busy on their own account to be conscious of any lack of courtesy. 
They had fallen to their meal without much invitation, and were quite content amid such 
abundance to cater for themselves. 

Every delight, however, comes to an end ; and Mrs. Mouse at last began to feel 
that food — even such food as was spread before her now — in her case was ceasing to be 
attractive. So, sitting down and looking round her, she was just about to begin in a 
motherly way to admonish her daughter, and warn her of the dangers of over-eating 
herself, when her words were suddenly arrested on her lips : upon all their ears there fell 
a strange sound ; the room that had hitherto been so silent ceased to be silent all at once • 
the door flew open ; a crowd of shouting people rushed in. " Fly ! " cried Mr. Town 
Mouse with a scream of terror, and, making one bolt from the table to the floor, he vanished 

4 
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in an instant from the sight of his three guests, who, with their hearts in their mouths, 
could only leap wildly after him, tumbling head over heels in their descent, and failing 
altogether when they had reached the ground to find the hole again through which no 
doubt their host had made his own retreat. 

What were they to do ? What was it that had happened ? They sat crouched in 
different corners, not daring to search for one another, listening to the loud talk with 
which the room had filled, with their poor little hearts going pit-a-pat. Suppose that at 
any moment one of these rude people should see them and give chase to them, where 
should they fly to ? how could they escape ? " Oh, if I were home again, where I know 
every nook and cranny ! " Mr. Country Mouse thought. But in this strange place, if any- 
body should pounce upon them, what could they dp — how could they save their lives ? 

They passed through a terrible half-hour ; but though they were in a prodigious fright, 
I am glad to say that nothing worse than fright befell them. The revellers were all too 
full of their suppers and themselves to think of anything but eating and drinking, and 
talking and singing songs ; and at last, as suddenly as they had come, they all rose to their 
feet again, and hastened off; and the three mice, to their bewilderment, all at once found 
themselves alone again, the bright lights still burning, the remains of the supper on the 
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table still, the whole room theirs once more, and — was it possible ? — Mr. Town Mouse 
once more by their side. 

He had slipped back to them like a flash of lightning. " My dear friends," he said, 
with a slight hesitation in his manner, " I am afraid you have had a little start ; I ought 
perhaps to have warned you that these surprises happen occasionally. For myself they do 
not alarm me, but you, as strangers, no doubt, have been a little put about. I was uneasy 
when I saw you did not follow me. To tell the truth, this room is now and then used by 
others except ourselves, but when they enter nothing is necessary on our part but a rapid 

retreat. I almost think indeed that I hear — at this moment Oh ! " cried Mr. Town 

Mouse on a sudden, with a scream that went into the marrow of his three friends' bones, 
and before they knew what in the world had happened afresh, he had for the second time 
made the rapid retreat of which he spoke ; and for the second time also they heard 
approaching shouts and steps ; voices and feet of human beings, and alas ! something 
worse, something more terrible still — the barking and yelping of dogs. 

What could the poor mice do ? They clung for one frantic moment to one another ; 
then in the next the dogs were in the room, and the chase had begun."" Round and round 
the walls they scampered and flew, their pursuers after them, so close that their breath 
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was hot upon the mice's backs, so close that the teeth of one of them almost closed once 
on Mrs. Mouse's tail. If they could but find that hole through which their host had fled ! 
But they could not find it, their eyes were too blinded with terror. The people in the 
room were laughing at the chase, and cheering the dogs on. Were their lives to end here ? 
Poor little mice, who had been so happy one short hour ago ! I n desperation, flying past 
a window. Snowdrop caught at something — she did not know what — ^but her claws fixed 
themselves in it, and she scrambled up it, higher and higher. " Come ! Come ! " she 
shouted to the others left behind, and they followed her pell-mell, they did not know how. 
They had got within the folds of a curtain : like three wild creatures flying for life they tore 
up it to the very top. There was a ledge of wood there, and they crouched upon it. 
They hardly dared to breathe yet, but they heard the dogs barking far below their feet ; 
they heard the men laughing and shouting, " Stolen away ! " And only half alive, but so 
glad that they were almost mad with joy, they began to believe that they were safe. 

How long they sat up here they did not know, but before they even ventured to 
move, the room for many minutes had been silent again, and the last sound of the dogs' 
voices had died away. At last, with slow and cautious steps, they descended once more 
to the ground. They were all trembling like aspen leaves, they were almost afraid to put 
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one paw before another. ** We will return home," the father Mouse had solemnly said, 
and Mrs. Mouse and Snowdrop had answered with an eager, panting " Oh, yes ! ** To be 
at home again, in their own safe, familiar home, could there be any joy now so great as that? 

A pair of blinking, sharp eyes were watching for them, and as they descended to 
the ground Mr. Town Mouse came out from his hole, looking certainly a little ill at ease. 

" My dear friends, this has happened most unfortunately," he said with great eager- 
ness, " I cannot express my regret. I have been in an agony of suspense ! But if we 
enjoy all the pleasures of life, we must be content, you know, to run some of its risks." 

" Ah ! " interrupted the Country Mouse, drily, " these risks are a little too much for 
us. We have had our taste of the town, and, to tell the truth, my dear sir, we have come 
to the conclusion that the country suits us best. You will excuse long speeches, for I 
confess we are in a hurry to depart. Mrs. Mouse, if you are ready we will set out. We 
leave you, sir, in the midst of plenty and in the lap of luxury ; " and he looked towards 
the still abundantly filled table, and towards the soft sofas with their velvet cushions that 
stood round the room : " may you enjoy it all as you deserve. For us, we will be 
satisfied for the future to return to what contented us before — to our quiet lives, a dry 
crust, and liberty." 
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He put out his paw as he said these last words and hastily wrung that of his friend. 
Mr. Town Mouse would have tried to detain his guests ; he began an elaborate explana- 
tion and apology, but they were too eager to get out of the house to listen to it, and he 
had no choice but to lead them to the door. 

A few hours later, weary and footsore and frightened, the travellers returned to the 

home that they had so eagerly left. " We will never wander any more," they said. They 
were dejected and silent ; they spoke little about the things they had seen ; they went 

about for a few days quite unlike themselves ; but by degrees their nerves recovered from 

the shock they had received ; they settled down once more into their old ways, and for all 

the rest of the days they lived they remained wiser if perhaps rather sadder mice. 



"Well, I call that something like a story ! " said Maurice, complacently, when Aunt 
Hester had finished. " It's ever so much better than iEsop, I think. Why, he doesn't 
make a couple of pages of the whole story ! " 

" No, he has such a way of condensing, hasn't he ? " asked Aunt Hester, with rather 
a twinkle in her eye, " Between iEsop's style and mine, you see, there is just the 
differem:e that there is between pure wine, and wine and water." 
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" Well, and I am sure wine and water is ever so much the nicest of the two," quickly 
said Pansy. 

"I am glad you think so," replied Aunt Hester; "because, if you and JEsop will 
supply the wine, I can give you any amount of water that you like." 

And then in a moment the children all began clamouring for another story. " Do 
take some more fables and make wine and water of them. Aunt Hester," cried Pansy. 

" Oh yes, do," echoed Maurice. " It's so much nicer to hear them this way than to 
read them short Now TU tell you what Td like." But Aunt Hester was on her feet 
and would not listen. 

" Go off and amuse yourselves," she said ; " I haven't another minute to stay* Why 
don't you tell your next fable to one another ? " 

But both Pansy and Maurice protested that they could not do this ; and so, before she 
could get out of their clutches, Aunt Hester had to promise that she would come again 
if she could the next day and tell them another story. 

On the following afternoon accordingly she came back to the schoolroom, and when 
tea was over she turned her chair again to the fire, and the children gathered round her, 
and she began the fable of " The Vain Jackdaw." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE VAIN JACKDAW. 

^ROM his earliest days (said Aunt Hester) the vain Jackdaw's 
mother had told him that he would come to no good, for there 
i ' Jj never was such a conceited bird as he was. He was thinking 
''^^ ' perpetually of himself and his appearance, and uneasily comparing 
himself with other birds, and envying all the fine feathers he saw 
on their backs. He lived in a large country house, where a great 
many animals were kept of many kinds — horses and cows and dc^s and cats and ducks 
and hens and geese and swans, and they all seemed to the envious jackdaw to have more 
beautiful coats than had been given to him, and, though of course he did not want to 
resemble a horse or a cow, or any animal of that sort, with a hide instead of feathers, it 
made him so unhappy to hear any of them praised for their handsomeness that he went 
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about in a state of trouble and discontent the whole day long. " Why don't you enjoy 
yourself and not think of your neighbours ? *' his mother was always saying to him, for his 
mother was a bird of quite another disposition— a fat and cheerful jackdaw who took every 
thing easily ; but he never would follow her advice, and so, instead of leading a merry life, 
he led quite a dull and uncomfortable one, and hopped about without any spirit, thinking 
always to himself, "If I had feathers like these ducks and swans, or like those insolent cocks, 
who go strutting about in a way to make one sick, how everybody would admire me ! 
what a bird I should be ! " And then, of course, the ducks and the geese and the cocks — 
for they could all see quite well what was in his mind by the envious glance he kept giving 
them, even when he did not utter a word — they all, you may be sure, laughed at him 
and mocked him, and the cocks never saw him coming near but they put on twice the look 
of impudence that they did at any other time, and marched up and down as if they were 
the lords of all creation, and threw their heads up in the air and crowed till the jackdaw 
would swell so with indignation that he sometimes almost burst. 

" Did you ever see such a ridiculous creature ? " they would say to their wives the hens. 
" Poor fool ! It is really pitiable. What would he not give to be a cock ! " 

And then the hens would cry, "Cluck— cluck! — cluck — cluck !" in a gentle chorus, 
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agreeing with their husbands, of course, with all their hearts, and thinking that the 
Jackdaw's envy and admiration, if they were laughable, were at any rate too the most 
natural things in the world. 

And in truth all the birds about the place, though they talked of the jackdaw with the 
most amused contempt, either said openly or thought secretly that he was not envious of 

them without a very good cause. 

"Poor black object," thought the ducks, "no wonder if he longs to possess our beautiful 
varied plumage ! " 

" Poor hopping, insignificant bird," thought the great white swans, "no wonder he almost 
breaks his heart with envy when he sees our grace and watches our queenly movements ! " 

And so it went on with them all. The geese, the pigeons, the horses, the dogs, the cats, 
the very pigs almost, laughed at the jackdaw, and saw what a ridiculous jackdaw he was ; and 
yet, in their hearts, all thought there was a certain sense in him, and however much they 
might wonder that he should admire and envy their companions, neither the ducks nor 
the swans, nor any of the rest of them, ever seemed to think it at all surprising that he 
should envy iAem. 

I am afraid I must admit the painful truth that neither the jackdaw himself (quite apart 
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from his vanity) nor the jackdaw's mother was much respected in the community in which 
they lived. It is a sad fact that they were not looked upon as at all safe characters to 
become intimate with. They had, I regret to confess (in common with their race), certain 
peculiarities ; their moral sense was a little dull. I am sorry to say anything discour- 
teous, but, in short, they were the most inveterate and shameless thieves in creation. 
You could not teach them what honesty meant. They did not understand either the 
thing or the word. They had no conscience at all. It was not that they had never learnt 
that stealing was wrong, but they couldrit learn it ; you might talk to them by the hour, 
and they would merely put their heads to one sJde and cock up their little bright eyes at 
you, and then, if your eye wandered for a moment, or you happened to turn your head, 
ten to one but they would snap up something belonging to you before you could look 
round again; and, no matter how useless the thing might be to themselves, they would take 
it all the same, and fly off with it, and hide it where you never would be able to catch sight 
of it any more. It sounds very shocking to say it, but the vain jackdaw's mother was one 
of the cleverest thieves in all the country round, and the worst of it was that she was quite 
proud of the character she had acquired, and looked with the greatest contempt upon other 
birds who were less gifted than herself in her particular line, and whenever she talked 
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seriously to her son — as she did now and then, though on the whole she could not be said 

to take a great deal of trouble with his education — she always impressed upon him the 

necessity for cultivating dexterity in thieving as a matter of the very first importance. 

*' What does it matter about your feathers ? " she would say to him. " You are always 

so prodigiously taken up with your appearance. Dear me, I have never given a thought 

to my appearance all my life. There is a sober propriety in our dark plumage that is to 

me entirely satisfactory. Be contented with being black, my son ; your outward shape 
and colour are of no consequence ; it is the mind alone that matters. Thieve well ; earn for 

yourself the proud distinction of being the worthy son of a most dishonest mother, and 

all the rest will go for nothing." 

She was a jackdaw who took life easily, as I think I have said already ; but you see 
even she had her ambitions for herself and her offspring (though they were ambitions of a 
singular kind), and tried — ^when she was in a humour for instruction — to train her child 
up in the way in which she thought he should go. 

But children are so refractory, you know, Maurice (said Aunt Hester, with a sigh 
and a sudden look, that Maurice did not quite like, into her nephew's face) ; and when 
his mother read him a little lecture of this sort, though the vain jackdaw never opposed her 
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views, and even with his head yielded a sort of assent to them, yet they never got the 
length oF touching his heart at all, and the days and the weeks and the months went on, 
and instead of trying to perfect himself in that art which his mother valued so highly, or 
in any other art that might have been more respectable (to our way of thinking), morning, 
noon, and night he kept troubling himself about his shabby black coat and his insignificant 
figure, and worrying himself because he had not the beautiful shape of a swan, or the 
beautiful tail of a cock, till at last his master and his' mistress, and all the people who lived 
in the house, began to say that they saw no amusement in keeping such a bird at all, for 
he was the dullest jackdaw that ever lived. 

Well, one day at last something happened that made the jackdaw in such a state that 
he hardly knew what to do with himself. The mother jackdaw had retired that afternoon 
to take a little repose (as she was in the frequent habit of doing), and was in the midst of 
a very pleasant and soothing dream, when she was suddenly awakened by her son in 
the most prodigious excitement. "Mother! mother!" he cried, *'wake up! I want to 
talk. Oh, mother ! there has been the most amazing arrival ; there are some creatures 
walking on the great lawn with tails as big as — tablecloths ! " 

•* I wish to goodness you would let me have my nap in peace," answered his mother, 
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opening her eyes and looking up very crossly. " Tails as big as tablecloths ! That's a 
likely story ! I suppose they are nothing but some new cocks." 

" Cocks ! " echoed the vain jackdaw with contempt, " you might just as well say 
they were sparrows. As if I didn't know what cocks were like ! But I never saw such 
birds as these before in all my life ; and when I am in such a state of mind about them, I 
do think," exclaimed the jackdaw reproachfully, " that you might come at least and look 
at them." 

" Oh, well ! rU come and look at them," answered his mother with a yawn, "though 
what matter it is of yours I can't conceive." And so she rose up in her fat, good-natured 
way, and followed where her son led, and in a couple of minutes they came to the 
great lawn, and there to be sure was a sight that it was no wonder had taken the vain 
jackdaw's breath quite away, for walking up and down upon the grass, and carrying their 
enormous tails with difficulty behind them, were a pair of peacocks, with a pair of peahens 
by their side. 

The mother jackdaw stared for a moment or two, but, after her first astonishment, she 
recalled certain stories that she had had told her in the days of her youth ; and she said in 
•a tone of conviction, " These are peacocks. I never saw any before, but I have no doubt 
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about it. Unhappy birds ! How can they walk with such prodigious tails ! My son, you 
are always wishing to change your plumage. Think what it would have been if you had 
been born one of these cumbersome and overladen creatures." 

" What it would have been ! " echoed the jackdaw, hardly able to speak. " These are 
the grandest birds in all the world. If I had but been given a tail like one of them !" 
And then he could say no more ; for the picture that rose before him of himself in 
possession of so glorious an appendage quite overwhelmed him and made him gasp for 
breath. 

From this time forward, however foolish he might have been hitherto in thinking 
that his appearance was a matter of such vast consequence, all that former anxiety was 
as nothing at all compared with the new agitation of mind that took possession of him. 
He followed the peacocks wherever they went. He could think of nothing but them and 
their gorgeous plumage ; he watched every movement of their amazing tails till his eyes 
were almost starting out of his head ; and the more he followed them, and the more he 
watched them, the fuller did his heart grow of envy and discontent " Why should they 
be so beautiful as this," the poor foolish fellow was always saying to himself, " and I be 
nothing but a little plain jackdaw ? I don't believe they are better than I am. I dare 
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say in reality they are not half as good. I could take my place with the best of them, 
I am sure, if only I could strut and spread out my tail and get all those beautiful colours 
into my feathers." And the poor little bird fretted and wore himself out so with 
listening in this way to all the whisperings of his vain heart that he grew quite thin, and 
his feathers, like those of another distinguished member of his race, began all to turn the 
wrong way ; and his plump, easy-tempered mother, who never liked to disturb herself 
about anything, really at last became alarmed. 

** You're wearing yourself to a thread paper," she said to him one day. 

" What does that matter ? " he answered recklessly. " I wish I was dead ! " 

" You wish you were dead ! " echoed the mother bird, quite horrified of course at 
such a shocking way of speaking. " And all because those peacocks have got long tails!" 
And then she looked very grave indeed, for she felt sure that her son was going out of 
his mind. 

However, do what she would, and say what she might to him, she could not calm his 
agitation, and every day he looked more and more ill and distracted, and at last there is 
no saying what might have happened if one afternoon he had not chanced to make a 
l^ingular and most interesting discovery. Suddenly on that happy afternoon he found out 
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that the peacocks were in the habit of shedding the feathers from their tails. He went 
by the merest accident into the place where they slept, and there he found three or four 
of them lying on the ground. In his delight at first he could scarcely believe his eyes; 
then you may imagine the eagerness with which he pounced upon them. He took them 
up and carried them one by one to the safest hiding-place he knew, which was a garret 
at the top of the house, and hid them behind some planks of wood, and then daily and 
almost hourly he visited them. As time went on, too, he had the intense satisfaction of 
adding constantly to his store. Every day he went to the peacocks' sleeping-place, and 
carried away such feathers as he found upon the ground ; throughout the day he dogged 
their steps, lest they might anywhere cast a feather and he not see it. 

** He is really quite off his head about those birds/* his mother said repeatedly to 
herself ; but as she could do nothing in the matter, she made a virtue of resignation, and as 
far as possible dismissed so painful a subject from her mind ; and the days followed one 
another, and though in his eager search for what he so much longed for the vain jackdaw 
got always leaner and leaner and wilder and wilder in his eyes (as a miser does when he 
is gathering gold), yet at any rate now all his dejection seemed quite gone, and instead of 
wishing that he was dead, he only spent his time in wishing that the peacocks' feathers 

5 
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would fall ten times as fast as they ever did, and in dreaming of the brilliant future 
that he believed lay before him. 

For what the foolish jackdaw had in the head was this : he thought that he would 
deck himself up presently in the peacocks' cast feathers and strut up and down upon the 
lawn, as good a bird as they. It was true he was a little smaller than a peacock is — "at 
least, I believe so," he thought to himself; "only there is no knowing how much of their size 
these creatures owe to their feathers, and if I puff myself out very much, I believe by the 
time I have got on my tail there won t be a great deal to choose between us." And so, in 
this happy faith, day after day he retired to his garret, and there in secret stuck the pea- 
cocks' feathers on the top of his own plumage, and sailed up and down the room, letting 
them sweep the floor behind him, and believing, poor bird, that in a little while he should 
look a very peacock himself. " I only need a few more feathers," he thought, *' to give 
a little additional fulness to my form, and then I think I may take my place beside them. 
How astonished every one will be! How my master and mistress will wonder where I 
have come from ! How everybody will admire me and talk about me as I walk to and fro ! 
What a delightful life I shall lead! I am sure I look beautiful already." And he would 
twist round his head and try to survey the foolish-looking tail that went wobbling this way 
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and that behind him, and crane his neck, and strut up and down with such an air that his 
poor mother would indeed have wrung her claws if she could have seen him, and have felt 
that he was as mad as a March hare. 

But of course he did not let himself be seen either by his mother or anybody else. 
It was his plan to burst upon the world suddenly in all his splendour, and until the 
moment should arrive at which he could do this, he kept all the preparations he was 
making for the great event a dead secret. 

At last the day came when he thought he could venture to descend from his garret 
and astonish the world. He was in such a flutter that morning, poor bird, that he 
could not peck a morsel of breakfast, and he looked altogether so odd and excited that 
his mother felt extremely concerned. ** He's certainly going to have an illness,*' she 
thought, ** and if so, a pretty work I shall have to nurse him ! But it's ho use meeting 
trouble half-way," said this philosophic jackdaw ; and so, after she had looked at her Son 
for a minute or two with great concern and amazement, she hurried off to some interesting 
business that she had in hand— just a little bit of work in that line, you know, that 
she had made so especially her own — and the very mbment that her back was turned, her 
son, all in a fever of excitement, flew off to his garret and began to put his gay feathers on. 
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A pretty time he was in dressing ! You see he had to be so particular about getting 

his own plumage covered, and it was so difficult to accomplish this when he had no 

looking-glass, and nobody to help him to adorn himself In fact, the business was such a 

delicate one that it proved in the end to be altogether too much for him ; and, though 

when he finally decided that he was in a condition to proceed downstairs and show himself, 

he thought he was completely clothed with peacocks' feathers, in reality it was not so at 

all, but all the middle of his back and the top of his head, which were places that by no 

twisting of his neck he could manage to get a sight of, were just as black as a coal, and as 

bare as they could be of any plumage except that which nature had give them. However, 

he did not know this, and having taken infinite pains with himself, and employed a full 

couple of hours over his toilet, he at last ceased from his labours with a happy conviction 

that he looked a peacock to the life. 

" What a career is going to begin for me now ! " he thought. " From this moment I 

throw off all connection with my mother and my former friends. I am going to a higher 

sphere and look down on everything with which I have hitherto associated. I go to join 

the only companions who are worthy of me.'* And with that he sailed out at the garret 

door, and made his way — not without considerable difficulty and the loss of several feathers 
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— downstairs, and, stepping out into the garden, proceeded with a beating heart towards 
the great lawn where the peacocks were. 

What a moment it was of mingled joy and terror ! For weeks he had been looking 
forward to it, thinking it would be the gladdest and most triumphant moment of his life, and 
yet now it had come, his poor little legs were trembling under him, and his tongue was 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth, and he was in such a state of agitation that he felt quite 
sick. " There they are ! they have caught sight of me ! They are coming to welcome 
me ! " he cried to himself, quivering with excitement from head to foot ; and as the 
astonished peacocks came towards him, advancing slowly and solemnly, sticking their heads 
forward to examine the strange figure that they saw before them, he began to twist his 
neck this way and that, and take mincing steps, and make himself just as much more 
ridiculous than he was already as it was in the power of his foolish heart to do. 

** What in the world is it ? " exclaimed the peacocks to one another. 

They were rather nervous birds, to tell the truth, though they looked so grand, and 
they fluttered a good deal as they asked this question. Was it possible the creature could 
be any relation of their own ? — a peacock who had come to grief in some strange way ? for 
of course they recognized the family feathers, though they were all sticking out to right 
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and left in the most extraordinary fashion ; could the wretched diminutive object be a poor 
relation, they thought, who had come to them for charity ? 

They came nearer and nearer, still staring and craning their necks, and then, when 
they had got within speaking distance, the foolish jackdaw thought it was time to open his 
lips. He had been very much pleased with the sensation he had made so far, and the 
extreme interest the peacocks had shown in him had restored some of his self-confidence. 
He put on the most amiable expression he could call up to his face, and opening his 
beak, " Dear brothers, I am so happy to meet you ! How do you do ? " he said with a 
radiant smile, and he was on the point of stretching out a claw to them, when the two 
peacocks and the two peahens, all four together, made suddenly the most hideous and 
threatening sound (for, you see, the moment the jackdaw spoke they knew that his voice 
was not the voice of one of their race), and rushing forward to him one of the peahens 
struck at his head with her beak, while the otlier attacked him in the rear, and before he 
could well have raised a cry for help he would almost have been killed, if the peacocks 
more merciful than their wives, had not in a dignified way interfered. "Leave this 
wretch alone ! " they cried ; and then they turned to him. " Impostor ! " they exclaimed 
indignantly, " who you are we do not know, nor seek to know, but if you would save your 







And the poor vain jackdaw with a. cry of terror, fled. 
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life, depart, and never let us see your impudent face again! Vanish, fool and thief!" 
And with that they lifted themselves up on their high legs, and made as if they would 
swoop down upon him and destroy him ; and the poor vain jackdaw with a cry of terror fled. 

Away he fled, carrying his battered tail behind him. Where to go he could not tell ; 
but the first thing he had to do, he knew, was to get out of the sight of the peacocks, so he 
ran widly out of the garden — he could not fly with that ridiculous tail weighing him down 
— and never stopped running — shaking in every limb all the while — till he was at so safe 
a distance that he could venture to sit down and take breath, and begin to think over his 
sad mishap. 

He had got such a fright that for a little while he was almost more dead .than alive ; 
but presently, when he began to find that all his limbs were safe and sound, and that even 
a good many of his bright feathers were still sticking about him, he began to pick up 
something like a heart again ; and so vain was he that, in spite of what he had gone 
through, before much more than half an hour had passed he had actually begun to scheme 
and plan once more, and wonder whether, though he had failed to deceive the peacocks, 
he yet might not hope to deceive some other birds — the ducks and the geese, for instance, 
who were not familiar with peacocks, or the fowls and those insolent cocks. " I am really 
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so beautiful in these splendid feathers," he thought, " that I must show myself to somebody, 
or I shall burst. I do believe that the ducks and geese would admire, me prodigiously ; 
and if I can but lord it over them, I shall be comparatively satisfied. I daresay I may 
have been a little imprudent in expecting the peacocks to think me one of themselves, but 
it will be a very different and a much easier matter to make ignorant creatures like ducks 
and fowls take me for one of those noble birds. I am certain they will not have a 
doubt about it. I will strut up and down and spread my tail, and they will all look at me 
with wonder and delight." And into such a state of joyful hope and excitement did the 
vain jackdaw work himself again, that he determined to sally forth afresh without any 
further delay, and try his fortune for the second time on the familiar field of the farmyard. 
So forth he went, aftd though he found walking a particularly difficult and inconvenient 
business, a few minutes brought him to the place in which his various acquaintances lived. 
It was a large yard, full of animals of all sorts, and very cheerful all the day with many 
kinds of things going on in it. The cocks were always strutting about, with the fowls 
scratching to right and left of them ; the ducks and the geese swam about their pond or 
waddled on the banks of it ; the dogs slept in the sunshine ; the pigs grunted in their 
sty; the stable doors were often standing open, and you could hear the neighing of the 
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horses inside. " What a sensation I shall make ! '* the jackdaw thought to himself, and so, 
putting on his most important air (though, do what he would, he could not keep his heart 
from feeling as if it had jumped into his throat), with a dignified and deliberate step he 
came into the yard, and bending his head this way and that, as if he were saying, " Good 
morning to you all ! Don't be frightened, poor people, for I don't mean to do you 
any harm ; " he advanced till every duck and goose and pig and dog in the place could 
see him. 

And indeed they not only could but did see him — every one : they saw him, and they 
were so amazed at the sight that for a few minutes they stood as still as stones : then 
suddenly leaping up, the dogs planted themselves firmly on their legs and began to bark 
with all their might ; the geese hurried out of the water and came forward hissing and 
craning out their necks ; the ducks waddled after them crying, "Quack ! quack ! " the cocks 
stood confounded, and the hens came slowly nearer and nearer with their heads upon the 
ground and all the feathers on their backs standing apart. The vain jackdaw was creating 
a sensation indeed. But alas, poor bird ! for his triumph — if he dared to feel any at all — 
was shortlived. Suddenly the dogs leapt forward and sprang upon him ; the ducks and 
the geese and the hens all closed in round him, and with cries of contempt plucked off his 
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borrowed plumes : he had frightened them for a moment, and in revenge for their alarm 
they tore off his feathers in a shower, till he stood before them, all his glory gone — a 
little stripped and miserable jackdaw. 

" Oh, have mercy upon me ! " he cried, trembling and quailing; but they only hissed 
and cackled and barked and clucked the more. 

"You wretched creature/' they said, "see what your vanity and your folly have 
brought you to ! You thought to take us in and make us believe that you were better 
than ourselves. You have never looked upon us as fit companions for you. Get out of 
our yard then, and find other companions elsewhere. Be off ! — for if we ever find you 
here again ! " 

But they had made an opening in their ranks, and the poor little foolish, banished 
bird had already taken to his heels. Off he ran and flew, and after him ran and flew the 
dogs, the geese, the ducks, the cocks and hens : they chased him out of the farmyard and 
far away across the fields : then at last they lost him : and from that day forward the vain 
jackdaw was never seen any more. 



" Oh, poor little thing ! " cried Pansy, as Aunt Hester finished her story. Pansy was 
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tender-hearted and never could bear to hear of any bird or beast coming to grief. " Aunt 
Hester, are you obliged to make it end so ? " 

" Well, I must follow my master, you see, Pansy," replied Aunt Hester ; " and I don't 
find, on the whole, that he was a very sentimental man. He had not much scruple, when 
he thought it necessary, in making his characters come to a bad end. Do you think he 
had, Maurice ?" And Maurice, who had read a good many of the fables by this time in 
the book that had been given him, responded, " No, indeed," with much emphasis. 
** But it seems too hard a punishment," persisted Pansy — "just for being vain." 
" Well, but you must allow," said Aunt Hester, " that it was a very bad case of vanity. 
He was not merely vain in a small way, as you or I might be" (Pansy winced a little), " but 
his vanity infected all his character and made him quite a demoralized and useless bird. 
Perhaps he profited by the bitter lesson he received. If you like, you can believe that he 
did, you know. JEsop does not say anything to the contrary. Perhaps he found a fresh 
home and turned over a new leaf, and became quite an exemplary jackdaw — and read 
lectures hereafter upon the iniquity of being vain to all his children as they grew up." 
Upon which Pansy gave a little sigh and said, " I wonder if he did ! " 
"And Aunty," suddenly asked little Jack, "was his muzzer sorry when he went away?" 
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" Well Jack, my dear," replied Aunt Hester, confidentially, " it is my secret opinion 
that she was not. I daresay she put on a decent appearance of regret ; but, you see, he 
had not been a very satisfactory son : he had given her a good deal of anxiety, and had 
never cared to occupy himself much with the things that ought to be nearest to a jackdaw's 
heart, or to profit by the lessons that she gave him, and so I am very much disposed to 
think that she reconciled herself to his loss pretty quickly, and led at the least as comfortable 
a life after his disappearance as she had done before. She had always a good deal of very 
engrossing work on hand, you know ; and when either people or birds are well employed, 
it has the excellent effect of keeping them from fretting." 

" And so nobody minded much about him at all, I suppose," said Pansy, a little sadly ; 
and Aunt Hester shook her head. 

*• I very much suspect," she replied, " that nobody did." 



For the next couple of days the children got no further story told them, for Aunt 
Hester was employed in other ways, and was not able to spare time to come and sit 
over the schoolroom fire ; but on the third afternoon, to their great satisfaction, she 
came up again while they were having tea, and you may be sure they lost no time 
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in letting her know that as soon as tea should be over they expected another fable 
from her. 

" Either a fable or anything else," said Maurice, in an offhand way. "But now that 
you have begun the fables I think you had better go on with them." 

Upon which Aunt Hester said that it was delightful to find them so well agreed, 
for that was quite her opinion too — and Maurice looked a little abashed, till Aunt Hester 
laughed, when he recovered himself rapidly, and they all took their usual seats about the 
fire. " I will tell you the fable of the ' Ass, The Cock, and the Lion,' " said Aunt Hester. 
So she thought for a minute and then began. 





CHAPTER IV. 



THE ASS, THE COCK, AND THE LION. 



^ \ Ass and a Cock (said Aunt Hester) lived together in a farmyard. 
I don't know that they were very attached friends ; but, at any 
rate, being in the same place, they saw a great deal of one another, 
and often talked together about various matters. The cock, like 
cocks generally, was a vain, strutting creature, always going about 
with a proud air, as if he were lord of all creation, and never, as far as the ass could see, 
being of any mortal use to anybody. 

" You certainly do have a fine time of it," the ass said to him enviously one day at 
the beginning of their acquaintance. " I am always being given work to do; not a day 
passes but they make me labour at something or other ; but as for you, you are your own 
master day and night You go where you please ; you eat perpetually. You have nothing 
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to do whatever but to try and keep those fooh'sh hens in order, and even that you don't 
succeed in doing, as far as I can see. It is very strange how unequally the good things 
of this world are divided. Why should I work while you do nothing, when I am such 
a much bigger and finer creature than you ? " 

" You a finer creature than I ! " exclaimed the cock, all in a flutter with amazement 
at this speech. " I think if you can say such a thing you must be out of your mind ! 
Why, I am noted for my magnificent appearance far and wide! *' 

" Your appearance 1 " exclaimed the ass, contemptuously, " As if a few fine feathers 
were all that was needed to make a fine bird. I wasn't thinking of appearances. I 
haven't feathers like you, it is true ; but think of my strength compared with yours ; 
think of the fleetness with which I can run, and of all the things that I am able to do." 

" Well, then," answered the cock, shrewdly, " then you have your answer to the 
question you were asking just now. Is it not just because you are so strong that you 
work while I do nothing ? If you are So proud of your strength I am sure I have no 
objection. For my own part, I prefer beauty." And then the bird took a few little 
strutting steps and fastidiously picked up a grain or two of corn, while the other, swelling . 
with envy and contempt, but unable to answer his speech, looked silently on. 
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It was certainly aggravating to see a creature like a cock having it all his own way 
in this easy fashion ; but yet, though the ass grumbled and was very jealous, the truth is 
he was a good deal flattered by hearing the cock speak so respectfully of his strength ; 
for there were certain other animals of his own kind of make about the farm who (as he 
knew very well) laughed at him even for that, and thought him so inferior to themselves, 
in his power to work and bear burdens, that they would hardly speak to him or even give 
him any of their company. If the cock felt respect for his strength, however, it certainly 
seemed to the ass that he could hardly be entirely wanting in sense and discrimination, 
and consequently, though they parted to-day in rather a lofty manner, the next time that 
he passed his way the ass said something to the bird with sufficient friendliness to show 
that he bore no malice ; and as the cock in reality was not a bad fellow, but only very vain 
and much taken up with himself, he replied in the same tone, and so by degrees things 
went on between them till they became tolerably intimate, and often, when he had nobody 
else to confide in, the ass would pour out his sorrows to the cock and find a little conso- 
lation, at any rate, by having such a creature for a listener ; though indeed I am afraid the 
cock was not very sympathetic, but while the ass was grumbling would often be thinking 
of quite other things, so that the ass's words went in at one ear and out at the other. 
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without making any impression on him. But though the ass sometimes suspected 
this, still he continued to talk to him ; for one must talk to somebody, you know, and if 
there is no warm friend at hand, the only thing is to make shift with a cool one. 

Perhaps the ass did not really lead a very happy life, for asses, I suspect, as a rule, 
don't ; that is, except in a few instances, where they are made pets of. This creature was 
treated with a good deal of contempt, and was often beaten, and was sometimes over- 
worked, and had altogether various hardships to endure, 

" It's because you re so stupid that they treat you so," the cock said to him com- 
placently one day. '* If you had been clever at the beginning, you would never have let 
them find out that you could work, but since they have discovered that> you don't make 
matters better for yourself, but only worse, by refusing to do anything until they whip 
you. Why don't you behave as the horses do ? They see there is no escape for them, 
so they do what they are obliged to do at once, and get through with it ; but you have so 
little sense that you won't do anything until you are driven." But the ass could not see 
the matter in this light, and so at the cock's speech he only drew himself up and bridled, 
and put on his most obstinate look. 

" You think that you know all about it," he replied, " but you don't It's very easy to 

6 
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talk about horses, but why should I trouble myself to imitate a horse, or anybody else ? I 
have always resisted, and I mean to go on resisting." 

" And what in the end do you suppose you will gain by it ? " asked the cock. But 
the ass suddenly at this inquiry pretended to have become a little deaf, and began to crop 
the grass, and sauntered away with an indifferent air. They used to turn him into a 
meadow every day after his morning's work was done to get his dinner, and it was during 
these idle hours that the cock would most often come to have a chat with him. " Well, 
and what have you been set to to-day ? " he would strut up and ask in a tone of cheery 
inquiry that was rather aggravating to the poor ass, whose back was perhaps aching with 
the labour that had just ended, while the cock, as he well knew, had been doing nothing 
since sunrise. But though he would often answer him at first very pettishly and shortly, 
still the cock, who was always full of curiosity, and so well pleased with himself that it 
was never easy to him to take in the fact that other people might not be pleased with him 
too, would go on asking questions one after another, till the ass would end usually by 
being talkative enough. ''A foolish, vain, troublesome fellow!" he would exclaim at 
times, pretending in his conceited way that he found the cock's company very litde agree- 
able ; but in reality he liked it well enough, though he always continued to think himself 
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a vast deal the cock's superior ; as indeed, for that matter, he considered himself the 

s 

superior of most of the other animals on the farm. 

I should have told you before, perhaps, that this farm where the ass and the cock 
lived was on the borders of a very wild and uncultivated country. On one side of it was a 
great forest, and in this forest there lived lions and tigers, with whom the poor farmer had 
to wage war, and from whose inroads he suffered very considerable inconvenience, (If I 
had been a farmer I don't think I should have much liked to settle in such a place at all, 
but that of course is merely a question of taste, so we won t at present enter into it.) 
Sometimes he had to go into the forest and shoot the wild beasts ; sometimes they would 
steal into his farmyard and carry off his poultry and kill his pigs, and set all the animals in 
a flutter. More than once the ass had heard of these unwelcome visits, but he had lived 
at the farm for a good while before he chanced actually to be a victim of any of them. 

One evening at last,, however, when he was quietly eating his supper, it happened 
that a lion came. It was after sunset, and the ass was cropping the grass, and the cock, 
looking a little sleepy, was standing near him, making some of his usual rather impudent 
remarks. 

" Well, you do seem fagged ! " he had been saying. " I often wonder, leading the life 
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you do, that you keep your looks at all. But you certainly seem to me to be ageing very 
fast. It wouldn't suit me, I know, to take so little care of myself." 

** Seem to be ageing 1 " the ass had echoed with contempt. " You're a pretty judge, 
indeed I Why, I have hardly yet reached maturity. And as for my shape, I have every 
reason to believe that it improves in grace and beauty daily." 

" Well, well, if you're pleased, that's all right," replied the cock quite cheerfully and 
indifferently. " I daresay what other people think doesn't matter much. I would only 
mention, however, that your neck is getting uncommonly galled by the collar, and as for 
those bare places on your sides — you may admire them, of course — it's, no doubt, all a 

matter of opinion ; but " All at once the cock stopped in his speech, for a very 

strange sound — a curious threatening, muttered growl — had suddenly broken on their ears. 

" What's that ? " said the ass sharply. 

"Oh!" cried the cock; and standing on tiptoe he began in the most tremendous 
fright to flap his wings. ** It's the lion ! " he gasped, awestruck ; " you must fly ! " 

" But where am I to fly to ? " exclaimed the ass. 

The cock, however, did not wait to answer that question, but only made his own 
escape with the utmost speed. 
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The ass turned round, trembling all over, and saw the monster stealing towards him. 
What should he do ? What was it possible to do ? He could not creep through a hole, 
as the cock had done, and hide himself ; he could not by running hope to outrun the lion. 
He gave himself up for lost, and stood shaking all over, with his eyes almost starting from 
his head, and fixed in a fascinated stare on the great beast, who slowly but surely came 
stealthily creeping more and more near. It was all over with him, he thought. 

But suddenly a wonderful thing happened. We in the 19th century are not perhaps 
altogether aware of it, but two thousand years ago it was quite well known that the sound 
above all other sounds that a lion cannot endure is the sound of a cock's crow. All at 
once, just at the moment when the poor ass had made up his mind that death was at 
hand for him, his friend the cock crowed high and clear at the very top of his voice, and 
in the same moment almost, as if he had been shot, the lion stood still. He was by 
this time so near to the ass that the ass could see his expression quite distinctly, and to 
his amazement he saw a look of terror pass over the royal face. There came first a look 
of terror, and then a look of anxious listening, as if he hoped his ears might have deceived 
him ; but while he listened, his eager eyes stretched out again towards the ass with a look 
of yearning in them that made the ^s feel very faint indeed, and after a little while 
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he slowly again put one great paw forward. At that instant, however, for the second time, 
another prodigious crow rose from the cock's throat ; and the next moment, quivering all 
over, the lion had precipitately turned tail, and to the ass's amazement, was hurriedly 
retreating as fast as ever he could to his native woods. 

You may try to imagine what the ass's sensations were ; he could hardly believe his 
eyes for a few seconds ; he had thought his last moment had come, and this sudden 
deliverance almost took his wits away ; but, after the first few moments of astonishment 
were past, I am sorry to say that, instead of contemplating with gratitude the escape he 
had had, his conceited nature led his thoughts off quite in another direction, and, puffed up 
with pride and presumption, " Good gracious 1 " he cried, " if this creature who is called 
the king of the forest is scared by the sound of a foolish cock's crow, need / be afraid to 
chase him still further, and try to capture him ? I will fly after him, and bray in his ears, 
and smite him on the neck with my hoof ! Coward that he is, I will give such a lesson to 
him that he will not forget as long as he lives ! " 

And so speaking, with a great bound, and kicking up his heels in the air, the silly, 
valorous, ignorant ass set off pell-mell in pursuit of his great enemy, taking no heed of 
th^ crie§ with which the good-natured cock, from the safe position to which he had retired, 
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tried to stop him, and dashing across the meadow, full of presumption and self-confidence, 
and longing in his vain heart that every horse upon the place was there to see him, he 
made straight for the lion, and, reaching him in less than a minute, gave one great bray into 
his ears— and never brayed any more, I need hardly tell you (said Aunt Hester) in this world. 

" Oh, poor old beast ! I think that end is rather too bad," exclaimed Pansy, pityingly, 
" iEsop might have been satisfied with letting him have a great fright." 

" But I am afraid iEsop was rather disposed to think that people get over frights," 
Auut Hester replied. 

" And so they do," declared Maurice with decision. ** I know if I get into a funk I 
think all kinds of things ; but I forget all about them again presently when the time is 
past. It's what everybody does, I suppose." 

" To some extent, but not quite, I trust," said Aunt Hester, quietly. " Without going 
too far to the other side, we may believe a little better, I think, Maurice, of poor human 
nature than JEsop did, and hope that most of us learn some lessons, and by God's help 
get rid of some of our faults, as we go through life. It would be a bad business if we 
didn't, don't you think it would ? " And then she looked kindly at Maurice, who was 
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rather abashed, and put her hand on the boy's shoulder ; after which there was a pause 
for a moment or two, till Jack broke the silence with a sage remark, 

" I sink zat was a very tiny 'tory," said little Jack. Upon which, instantly, " Oh yes, it 
was tiny," chimed in Pansy, with fervour, "and it isn't late. Look, Aunt Hester, it's only 
half-past five. Don't you think you might tell us just another short one? There 
are so many of the fables that are so very short, and you are going away so soon." 

These were two undeniable facts, so Aunt Hester iaughed and said that she supposed, 
if she tried very hard, she might think of another little fable to tell them; "only it must be 
one that won't keep me longer than a quarter of an hour," she said. , " So give me your 
book, Maurice, and I will look for a little one." 

Upon which Maurice produced his ^sop, and, after searching for a minute, Aunt 
Hester said, " I will tell you the fable of ' The Fox and the Goat.' " 




CHAPTER V. 



THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 



PW remarkably well and happy I feel!" thought a fox one 
fine summer morning to himself. "There was a time, not 
so very long ago, when I was so beset with enemies that I 
never knew a moment's peace of mind. They lay in wait 
for me all day long. They hunted me repeatedly, and 
ran me within an inch of my life. But all that has ceased 
now. I have outwitted my foes, and they have given up their 
vain efforts to capture me. Their wicked dogs no longer 
scent out my hiding-places. I live in the most delightful 
security." 

But just as he was uttering these words, with his head 

in the air, his feet slipped, and he tumbled into a deep well, and found himself in water 

up to his neck. 
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Of course, as soon as he recovered himself enough to understand what had happened, 
he was very much confounded. 

" Bless me ! " he exclaimed, " this is very unfortunate ! Such a thing never happened 
to me before. I have got my hind feet on the ground, I am happy to say, so that I am in 
no immediate danger of being drowned ; but I was never much of a hand at climbing, 
and except by climbing I don't see how I am ever to get out of this terrible place. I must 
try, however, to think what can possibly be done. I have had so many hairbreadth escapes 
in my life already, and I have such an excellent gift of cunning, that I can^t help believing 
I shall somehow find a way of escape ; but still, upon my word, for the moment my 
position looks very serious. I wonder whether, though I am not accustomed to it, I coidd 
manage at such a pinch as this to climb up these steep, smooth sides ! " 

And, as there was no time to be lost, he began to try; but the more he tried, in the 
worse condition he found himself, for his feet could get no hold upon the stones that 
lined the sides of the well, and he only floundered about, and kicked, and fell head over 
heels, and got himself so wet and so frightened that in a very little while he gave th^ 
effort up as a bad job, and, shivering with terror and cold, stood still in the water at the 
bottom of the well, not knowing what in the world to do next 
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" In a little while longer," he began to think, " if this goes on I shall perish either 
of cold or hunger. I have no way of making my dreadful position known to anybody, 
and even if I were able to call for assistance, and some one were to hear me, I must 
confess I have so many enemies that it is a chance if they would help me, though I were 
at my last gasp. What harm I have ever done in my life I do not know. I have merely 
stolen an occasional duck or fowl, and such trifling acts need surely not have roused any 
very bitter feeling against me ; but this world is full of injustice, and, alas, there is no 
doubt that (though by no fault of my own) I am surrounded by those who wish me ill. 
I almost fear indeed even to attempt to make my situation known, lest I should only 
hasten my sad end." 

And then, 'when he had said this, the poor fox began to weep with sorrow for himself, 
and for a long time he went on weeping and lamenting his hard fate. 

But while he was mourning his condition at the bottom of the well the sun was 
shining brightly and pleasantly on the earth, and a goat who was quietly browsing on 
the green grass was gradually, as she cropped her food, coming nearer and nearer to the 
well's mouth. 

" What a charming morning it is ! " the goat was thinking to herself, " and how I am 
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enjoying my meal ! It is true the sun is now becoming rather hot; but I have eaten 
pretty near as much as I care to eat, and as soon as I have found a stream at which I can 
slake my thirst I will lie down in some pleasant shady place, and refresh myself with a 
little repose. These summer days are really delicious. I never can be sufficiently 
thankful that I have been born in a state of life which makes it possible for me to enjoy 
them so heartily. I would not be a horse for any consideration upon earth ; still less an 
ass — and as for being any sort of fish, it makes me shudder only to think of it No, my 
lot is all that I can wish. I enjoy myself immensely ; I am highly valued for the milk 
I give ; I have many friends, and, if I frighten a few people occasionally by butting at 
them, so much the better for me, for I find that by frightening people I always get the 
more of my own way. I am certainly a creature singularly to be envied. My gifts are 
great, and my good fortune is in keeping with them ; I would not change places with any 
beast alive." 

The goat was congratulating herself in this way, and was still calmly and pleasantly 
munching her grass, when all at once a strange sound broke upon her ear. 

"What's that.'*" she thought quickly ; and she looked all round her, but there was 
not a thing to be seen. 
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" I could have declared I heard a voice ! " she exclaimed. " I t's very odd. There 

doesn't seem to be a living creature here except myself, and yet Oh, there it is 

again ! " she cried ; and she was so startled that, being very nervous, she fairly leapt 
into the air. 

There could be no doubt that there was a sound, and, as you will easily guess, it 
came from the fox down in the well. The poor fox had been getting by this time quite 
desperate. He had been in the water for the better part of an hour, and he was shaking 
with cold and fright in every limb. Again and again he had struggled to free himself 
from his painful position ; but all his efforts had been useless. " This can't go on much 
longer," he had begun to think to himself, and he was racking his brains for the hundredth 
time to try and devise some possible means of escape, when his sharp ears caught the 
sound of a gentle nibbling above his head. 

His heart in a moment almost came into his mouth. " Good gracious, there's some 
one there I " he cried. " Is it a sheep ? " And he listened, holding his breath. " I am 
not in a general way very good friends with sheep," he thought, "but still they are 
innocent creatures, and very foolish, and — ^who knows ? — I may be able to take this one 
in. If only I could catch a sight of her ! I think I must call. It is a risk, but if I don't 
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run some risk I shall inevitably die. I am certainly half dead already. Yes, I must call, 
let the consequences be what they may." And so the fox cleared his throat, and lifted his 
head up in the air, and with his heart going pit-a-pat, ejaculated, " Who's there ? " 

" Who's there ? " he called ; and the goat, as you know, stood still, and gazed about 
her. " Who's there ? " he repeated, in a voice so sepulchral that it seemed to come from 
the bowels of the earth ; and the goat in her amazement bounded into the air. 

" fm here ! " she answered timidly, as soon as she could speak from astonishment 

" You I " cried the fox, recognizing her voice, and quivering with excitement " My 
dear madam, this is a pleasure indeed ! I may not perhaps know you personally, but I 
have always had the utmost respect for your whole family. Pray come nearer, and let me 
enjoy a little conversation with you." 

" But I can't imagine where you are ! " said the goat, staring all round her. 

" Yet I am close to you," replied the fox, joyfully. " Advance only a few steps, and 
you will reach the well in which I am at this moment taking my morning bath. Listen : 
do you not hear the delicious splash of the cool water ? " 

And then he began to plunge about, and to be sure made such a noise that the goat 
was soon able to direct her feet to the mouth of the well. 
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When she got there and peeped down she saw the fox gambolling about in the 
pleasantest way. 

" Ah," he cried, looking up, " there you are ! " And, to tell the truth, he could hardly 

contain himself with delight 

" Yes, here I am," answered the goat ; " but such a sight as a fox taking a bath I 
never saw before in my life. Why, what in the world do you do it for ? " 

" What do I do it for ? " echoed the fox in a tone of the greatest amazement *' My 
dear lady, what could I possibly do it for but for pleasure ? Could anything be more 
delightful than a bath in this sultry weather ? I have been playing here for the last hour, 
and have found the water so refreshing that I cannot tear myself away from it Pray 
jump down and join me. There is abundance of room for us both, and I cannot bear to 
be enjoying myself so much while I see you standing broiling in the heat of the sun." 

" Well, Fm sure I don't know," said the goat doubtfully. " I never took a bath in 
my life, and I can't say that I feel much fancy for one. Besides, it looks so dark and 
strange down there.** 

" Oh, but it only looks so to you because you are where the sunshine is so fierce 
and dazzling," cried the fox. " I assure you that, as soon as you are with me, you will 
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find this subdued light most charming. Let me persuade you to lose no more time in 
hesitation. Give only one leap, and you will be at my side." 

And then he stood on tiptoe, and held out his arms, and looked so persuasive that 
the foolish goat could resist her curiosity no longer, but gave a great jump — and was 
floundering in the water the next moment up to her beard. 

As soon as she had arrived at his side the fox made a great splashing and gambolling 
all about her, and pretended to be enjoying himself immensely. 

" Delicious ! is it not ? " he exclaimed. " Do you not feel your limbs cooled and 
invigorated ? Is not your parched throat refreshed ?" 

" Oh — ye-s — I daresay it is very nice," answered the goat, shivering, and with her 
teeth beginning to chatter, half from cold and half from fright — " only — I don't think I 
like it quite as much as you do. I'm not used to have my hair all wet, and it makes me 
— rather — uncomfortable. I think — if you don't mind — I think," she said gasping, " Til 
get out again." 

But the fox upon this fell to clearing his throat 

" Oh, well — ahem ! — as for getting out — there is perhaps a little difficulty about that," 
he said. " It is hardly worth mentioning— only the sides of this well, you see, are rather 
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smooth and steep, and one has to exercise some skill in getting up them. You, I know, 
are most admirable at climbing, but my own gifts, I confess, do not lie so much in that 
line. Suppose, therefore, that you help me out first, and then, as soon as I have reached 
the top, I will give you a hand, and we shall both in a few moments be on the dry ground 
again." 

Perhaps the goat was a little surprised at this speech, but she was a good-natured 
creature, and though she might be astonished, at any rate she did not say so. 

" Oh, rU help you, of course ! " she only answered, kindly. "It does seem an 
awkward place to get out of, certainly — very awkward. I really can't think why you ever 
got in. But, please, don't let us lose any time ; " for indeed she was shivering from head 
to foot. " If you will only tell me what to do——" 

" It is the simplest thing in the world," cried the fox. "You have only to stand up, 
and lean your fore feet against the wall, so that I can run along your back, and then, when 
I get as high as your head, I shall be able to give a jump and reach the top of the well. 
Nothing, you see, can be easier." 

" Well, certainly, it seems very easy indeed," replied the foolish goat. 

And then, as she was in a prodigious hurry to escape, without another moment's 
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delay she reared herself up on her hind legs, and put her fore feet against the wall, 
and the fox, chuckling with delight, jumped on her back, and ran up to her head, 
and, standing on her horns just for one second, gave a vault and reached the earth. 

But alas for the poor goat left behind ! She stood anxiously waiting for a moment 
or two after the fox had disappeared ; then in a trembling voice she began to call him. 

"Where are you?" she said. "Please be quick! Where are you? Arent you 
coming ? " 

But the wicked fox only burst out laughing. He had begun already to trot away, 
and he only turned back for a minute when he heard the goat s piteous cries, and looking 
down on the poor deserted creature — 

" Oh, you fool ! " he exclaimed, " I couldn't help you even if I tried. I fell down into 
the well by accident; nobody but a goose like you would ever have jumped deliberately 
into it. My sharp wits have helped me out of my scrape, but as for those who have no 
brains, the sooner they perish the better." 

And with that, off he ran again, and got out of the sound of the poor goat's lamenta- 
tions as fast as ever he could. 
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"And did the goat really die?*' cried Pansy, eagerly, as soon as Aunt Hester 
paused. " Oh, I think that was a shame ! I wouldn't have made it end so." 

" You think that somebody should have come, I daresay, and rescued her ? " replied 
Aunt Hester. " Well, I suspect that both you and I, if we had been inventing the fable, 
would have made it end in that way ; but you know ^Esop has never much pity for 
foolishness. If you run blindly into danger he thinks you ought to suffer for your 
stupidity. This silly goat should never have jumped into the well as she did without 
thinking first how she was to get out of it again. I don't say that she deserved her fate, 
but she certainly did what she had no business to have done.'* 

" Still it was rather hard lines to get killed for it," said Maurice. 

" So it was," replied Aunt Hester, " and perhaps it is just possible that -^sop thought 
so, for, in fact, he does not actually say that the goat got killed. The fox left her to die ; 
that is all he tells us." 

" Then perhaps somebody did come ! " exclaimed Pansy, hopefully — " some kind 
person, just when the goat could hardly hold out any longer — and got a rope, and pulled 
her up ? " 

" And brought her out all dripping and exhausted, and carried her home, and rubbed 
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her with hot flannels before the fire. Is that how I am to put it ? " asked Aunt Hester, 
with a laugh. " And perhaps — shall I say ? — she had a little mistress who was fond of 
her, and who sat rubbing, and crying while she rubbed, till at last the goat opened her 
poor eyes, and gave a little bleat. And then probably after that she began very fast to 
come to herself. I dare say she did, and that she was soon drinking the warm milk her 
mistress gave her, and stretching out her limbs to the fire — and perhaps forgetting all 
she had gone through ! I should like to think that she remembered it, and learnt a 
lesson from it ; but I very much fear," said Aunt Hester, solemnly, " that she did not." 



The next day was Sunday, and neither on that afternoon nor on the following one 
did Aunt Hester come to the schoolroom. On Monday evening, at bedtime, Pansy said 
to her rather wistfully, " I hope you're not going out to-morrow, because we want you 
upstairs so much. There are such a lot of fables yet that you haven't told us ! " 

"And there are such a lot that I shall never tell you," answered Aunt Hester, 
laughing. " However, if you want another to-morrow, I suppose I must try and give you 
one. You are terribly exacting little people, you know! If I lived here I should have to 
make it a rule never to tell you more than one story a week." 
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"Yes, but you don't live here, unfortunately," said Pansy, looking pathetic. 

And then, as there was no denying that. Aunt Hester gave the promise that was 
wanted, and Pansy went contentedly to bed. 

So the next afternoon they had another fable. It was a very cold day, and when tea 
was over, Aunt Hester sat down before the fire, and stirred it into a blaze, and then told 
the children the fable of "The Dog, the Cock, and the Fox." 




CHAPTER Vr. 



THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE FOX. 



"S a very tiresome thing," said a dog to himself, " to be alwajs 

seeing the same things day after day I Here I He all day long, 

and nothing ever happens that is amusing or interesting. Such a 

dog as I am ought to go abroad and see the world ; but, dear me, 

if I am to wait for some one to take me to see tlie world, I shall 

wait for a pretty long time, I think ! " 

And the dog sighed (his name was Carlo, and he was a big, 

handsome fellow, with a fine bushy tail) and laid his head down upon his 

'^^^'^ P^ws, and, having nothing else in the world to do, began to lick them a little, 

just to pass the time. 

And indeed, to tell the truth, I do think Carlo had rather a dull life of it, for he was 

kept chained up nearly the whole day long. He was a watch-dog, and watch-dogs always 
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are chained, you know, and when they are old I daresay they don't much mind it, for if 
you are stiff in your joints, or too fat, or a little blind, or anything of that sort, then you 
don't object to stay quietly at home, and it is far pleasanter to lie and doze in the sunshine 
than to go scampering about in search of adventures ; but Carlo was not old at all (there 
lay the hardship of his position) ; he was quite a young dog, and he felt that he wanted to 
do and see everything, and yet his life was so arranged for him that he could see nothing. 
It was trying, you will allow. All through the night and for nine-tenths of the day he had 
either to lie still and sleep, or to stand at the door of his kennel, tugging at his chain, in 
the vain hope that he could lengthen it, and trying (often vainly too) to attract the attention 
of the people who passed to and fro. " Won't you loose me and let me have a run ? " he 
was always saying in his dog's way, appealing to his master and to all the servants about 
the place by turns ; but they hardly ever took any notice of him, except once a day towards 
evening, when the gardener, who was his best friend, would come and undo his chain, and 
let him have a race along the road, just as far as the village and back again — that one little 
race in all the long four and twenty hours ! Yet though it was a small thing indeed 
to look forward to, Carlo did look forward to it, as to the only pleasure (except to his 
dinner) that ever came to lighten his dull life. 
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" I must say that I pity you/' said a cock who lived in the yard, and who came near 
one day and paused to hold a little conversation with Carlo. " I think / am treated hardly 
enough in some ways, for my wives and my children are always being carried away from 
me in the most singular and mysterious way, and what I suffer in consequence is only 
known to myself ; but at least nobody tries to put a chain round my neck, nor to keep me 
from eating all day if I please. If I had not constant food and liberty I should consider 
myself badly off indeed." 

" Ah ! " replied Carlo, " I think you have a very fine time of it. Constant food and 
liberty ! Bless me ! I have one meal a day and no liberty, morning, noon, or night. Oh 
if I had but your lot, my good friend, I would make something more of it than you do ! " 

" And pray what would you make of it ? " exclaimed the cock, who, thinking a good 
deal of himself, was rather irritated by the tone that Carlo took. •' What would you make 
of it, my fine fellow, let me ask ? " 

" Why, first of all I would go and see the world — of course," replied Carlo. 

" Oh — see the world ! Oh, ye-es, to be sure," said the cock ; but he was rather taken 
aback, though he tried to carry it off, for it had never occurred to him before even to dream 
of doing such a thing. " That would be delightful, no doubt. I should long ago have 
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set out to see the world, if I had been unmarried like you. But my family, you 
know " 

" I wouldn't let a family make any difference," said Carlo, bluntly. *' One family is as 
good as another, and you d soon get a new one. Ah, if I'd nothing but that to consider ! " 
And he groaned. 

But the cock, being a very affectionate husband, was a good deal scandalized at this 
speech, and walked off rather hurriedly, with his feathers in a flutter, and for some time 
did not come near Carlo's kennel again, for he felt very rightly, you see, that a person who 
could speak in so unprincipled a way could hardly be a good companion for him or any well- 
conducted domestic cock. During the next few days, therefore, he kept in a distant part of 
the yard, and took care even to call his wives away if they strayed in the direction of Carlo's 
kennel. But, although he was so cautious, and seemed only anxious to have nothing more 
to do with so dangerous a character as Carlo, still in reality he could not forget the con- 
versation they had had together, and the more he thought of it the more tempting appeared 
this new idea of seeing the world that Carlo had put into his head, till at last one evening, 
after his family had retired to rest, he could not resist the desire to go and talk a little more 
to him about it ; so, putting on an easy, disengaged air, as if he had strayed up quite by 
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accident, he came lightly pecking here and there till he was so close to Carlo's kennel that 
the dog looked round with a little bark. 

As Carlo barked the cock gave a start. 

*' Dear me, are you there ?" he said, quite innocently. 

'' Why, where else should I be ? " answered Carlo, crossly. " Am I not always 
here ? " 

" Hut I thought you might have gone for your walk," said the cock. 

** I've had my walk," answered Carlo ; ** I've had my walk and my supper too, and 
now there's not another pleasure to look forward to till near this time to-morrow night" 

** Dear, dear!" said the cock, in a tone of sympathy. 

'* A very different life you have ! " ejaculated Carlo, rather bitterly. "Ah, Ive been 
thinking of you a good deal — you and your family ! " (I am sorry to say he uttered the last 
word with great contempt.) ** You have a nice pleasant time of it." 

** True, I have the advantage of you," said the cock, complacently ; " and yet 
when you come to think of it, what is the run of a yard like this to aspiring minds such 

as yours and mine ? " ' 

•* Humph !" replied Curio. ** It seemed to satisfy you pretty well the other day." 
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" Ah, you thought so," said the cock. ** I concealed my discontent. Do you suppose 
you are the only one here who longs to travel ? " 

'* Well, if you long to do it too, why don't you set off?" retorted Carlo, bluntly. 
" You've nothing to stop you — except your precious family ! " And then he sneered 
again. But the cock took no notice of his sneer. He made as if he did not hear it. 

** That is true," he merely said, gravely; *'and perhaps for so great an object I might 
— ahem ! for a short time — leave them. But though I have long desired to see the world, 
it has always seemed to me that before setting off on so important an expedition it would 
be desirable to procure a companion." 

" Well, take one of those wives of yours," said Carlo. But the cock shook his head. 

" I could not expose a lady to the risks and hardships of travel," he answered, with 
feeling. " Besides, they are nervous creatures, and their affection for me is so great 
that they are apt to be — a little fatiguing. No," said the cock, firmly, "I must set 
out alone ; unless, indeed, I could be so happy as to find an intelligent friend to accompany 
me, whose society would help to enliven the way, and whose companionship would 
double every pleasure. In a word — if I could go with^^«." 

" But, bless me ! how would you propose to arrange that ? " said Carlo, opening his 
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eyes. " Td start with you — or with anybody — this minute if I could ; but how in the 
world can I get away ? Don't you see Tm chained ?" 

*' Oh yes," replied the cock, " I see youVe chained, but I have a scheme about that 
If you are willing that we should go together I think I can manage to get you loosed. 
I will tell you the plan I have. When you come in from your walk to-morrow night I 
will be on the watch, and just at the moment when the gardener is going to tie you up 
I will instruct all my family to make such a violent clamour that he will think a hawk 
or something of that kind has come down amongst us, and will hurry off to see what 
is the matter. Then, as soon as his back is turned, slip into your kennel and pull the 
chain after you, and lie upon it, so that if he should come back presently to look after 
you again he may think that some one has fastened you up; and then there will be 
nothing else for you to do but to lie still till I join you." 

" Well, you're a sharper fellow than I thought you were," replied Carlo, after a little 
reflection ; and he certainly did begin to feel more respect for the cock than he had felt 
heretofore. " I don't know if your plan will answer, but if you will try to do your part of 
it, I'll do mine. Only, for goodness' sake, keep a good watch, and make those hens 
understand their business, for a more stupid Ahem ! " said Carlo in some confusion, 
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" I mean — ^a more excellent set of creatures doesn't exist, only beings so prodigiously 
taken up with their eggs, you see, and other matters " 

" I understand, I understand ; but leave it to me/' said the cock mildly. " They 
are indeed the most excellent creatures in the world, and devoted to me. I have but to 
issue my orders to ensure obedience. Trust to me implicitly. It will not be necessary, 
I think " — and here the Cock hesitated a little — " to inform my dear wives of my pro- 
jected journey. I am always anxious to spare them unnecessary agitation. If any of 
them should come this way therefore in the course of the morning, you will oblige me by 
not mentioning the subject." 

** Oh dear me ! it's the last thing in the world I should think of doing," exclaimed 
Carlo, in a tone that carried conviction with it And then, having made a few more 
trifling arrangements, as it was getting late, the two new friends parted, both of them, as 
you may imagine, a good deal excited by the prospect of what they hoped the following 
day would bring forth. 

Well, it all turned out next night as they had planned. About six o'clock the 
gardener came as usual and undid Carlo's collar, and took him for his customary run 
down to the village, and then, when he had brought him back, just as theywere entering the 
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yard, all the fowls in the same instant began to make such a tremendous uproar that, 
never doubting but that a fox or a hawk had got amongst them, the gardener left Carlo, 
and ran at the top of his speed to their rescue ; upon which Carlo slipped into the kennel, 
and seizing the end of his chain between his teeth, rolled himself up and never moved 
head or foot again. At the end of a quarter of an hour the gardener came back to secure 
him, but found him apparently already tied, and so, merely stooping down for a moment 
to give a tug at his chain, that he might be certain all was right, he passed on, and Carlo, 
whose heart had been in his mouth, could almost with delight have sprung up and 
bounded into the air. 

But he was a prudent dog, though he was young ; so much as he would have liked 
to do some mad thing to show his joy, he controlled himself, and still lay pretending to 
be fast asleep, till, after a good while more had passed, he heard a little scratching sound 
beside his kennel, and glancing eagerly up, he saw the cock appearing just round the corner, 
looking a good deal excited, and with his feathers rather ruffled, but evidently in high 
spirits and eager for his journey. 

" Oh, there you are ! " said Carlo ; " you have been a good while coming." 

"True — I had hoped to be earlier, but I have had a little difficulty," replied the 
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cock, in a tone of some agitation. " Things of this kind, you know, cannot be managed 
just in a moment — when you have a family." 

"Oh dear! Well, you have got rid of your family now, at any rate, I hope.'^" said 
Carlo, not very sympathetically. 

" Yes, they are asleep/' said the cock. 

" That's a mercy," replied Carlo, fervently. " Then let us start." And with that he 

got cautiously out of his kennel, and, after looking anxiously round him two or three times, 
he slunk to the fence that ran round the yard, and suddenly giving a bound, alighted on 
the other side, while the cock, following slowly after him, rose on his wings and flew over 
with a flutter. 

" Now we've done it ! " said Carlo, as soon as they were together in the road, and 
began instantly to rush onwards at such a pace that it would have been quite impossible 
for the cock to keep up with him. 

" Oh dear ! " cried the cock, trotting on and panting ; '* you mustn't be in such a hurry 
as all that ; just look what long legs you have compared with mine," 

*• Well, I have got longer legs than you, but you have wings ; can't you fly ? " asked 
Carlo, with some impatience. 
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" No, I can't," replied the cock with dignity. " Did you ever see a cock flying like a 
sparrow ? The thing would be ridiculous ! I have gained you your liberty, so now you 

must accommodate your pace to mine/ 

'* Oh well, I don't mind," replied Carlo, shrugging his shoulders ; for in fact, you see, 
the cock had done a great deal for him ; and so they went on side by side. 

" I suppose we had better go straight forward ? " said the cock. 

" Oh yes, I suppose so. I don't know exactly in what direction the world lies ; but 
we shall find out in time, I daresay," answered his friend, hopefully. " It's delightful to 
be here,, isn't it ? — but I'm pretty hungry, for you know I came away without my supper. 
If I could catch a rabbit now, or a young hare " 

" Ah, I don't know about rabbits/' replied the cock. " They're not so easily found, I 
believe. It's a pity your tastes are not so simple as mine. Food seems a vast deal of 
trouble to some people. However, if you would like to look about for something you 
could fancy I have no objection to stop and , search for a few worms or creatures of that 
sort ; " and instantly suiting the action to the word, he began to peck about as busily as 
if, like Carlo, he had not had a morsel of food to eat before all day. 

They were in a meadpvy by this time — a beautiful large meadow, and with other 
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fields and woods all round. " Til have a good scamper here, at any rate, before I do 
anything else," Carlo thought ; and so, wild still with delight at finding himself so free, he 
began to race round and round, and backwards and forwards, till the cock got uneasy, and 
really almost feared that he was going out of his mind. " What pleasure can any rational 
creature possibly feel in such violent exercise ! " he thought to himself. " This dog has his 
good qualities, I believe ; but I feel thankful to reflect that there will be one of us during 
our travels, at any rate, who will keep a cool head." And he strutted about the little piece 
of meadow that he had selected for himself, and felt nothing but amazement and almost 
contempt at the joyful race that Carlo was running. 

Little heeding what he felt, however, Carlo ran and ran. The dog had never been so 
mad with happiness in all his life before ; it seemed to him now as though he could never 
bear to be chained again — ^as though if he had to return to his old life it would break his 
heart. To go back and be tied up once more all through the long glad summer hours ! — 
never again to taste the delicious sense of freedom, never to be his own master any 
more I 

" Oh, this is worth living for ! " he rushed back once and called out to the cock. 
" What a pity you can't come with me and run races too ! You don't know what happi- 

8 
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ness is ! You don't know what life is ! " And then off he bounded again. But the cock 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and snapped at a worm, and gobbled it up. 

The sun had set by this time, and fowls, you know, like to go early to bed. 

" I say," called the cock to his friend, after a good while had passed, " I don't know 
how you may feel, but I confess that I am getting a little sleepy. We have plenty of 
time before us, and for my part I don't see the use of making a toil of a pleasure." 

" That's true," said Carlo, who had thrown himself down on the grass at the cock's 
side for a few minutes to take breath ; "only, you see, I 'haven't begun yet to look after 
that supper of mine." 

" Well, then, I am sure I wish you would look after it, and let us get to bed," said the 
cock, a little sharply. 

So then Carlo got on his feet again, and began to look ; but though he looked for a 
good long time, he couldn't find anything. 

" It's a little awkward," he came back at last and said, in rather a disheartened tone ; 
*' there really doesn't seem to be a morsel of food in the place ! " 

" Humph ! that is awkward for you," replied the cock. " Don't you think you could 
try a worm ^ " 
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" Faugh ! impossible ! not to save my life ! " cried Carlo in a tone of disgust 

"Well, don't get excited; I think its a pity, that's all," said the cock; "but if 
you won't, you wont. And now I think. Til go to bed." And getting on his feet he 
began to walk off to a wood that ran along one side of the meadow. 

It was rather hard for Carlo, for he was a dog, you know, who was accustomed to have 
his supper regularly, and the unusual amount of exercise he had taken this evening had 
had the natural effect of making him unusually hungry ; but still, if there was no food to 
be had, it was no use grumbling ; so he licked his lips and then trotted after the cock 
resignedly 

" I must look out for a good breakfast to make up for this," he only said. 

" Ah, yes, you must indeed," replied the cock, strutting on and feeling delightfully 
superior to his friend. 

" I suppose my supper is standing by my kennel now," said Carlo, and then he gave 
a sigh. In the circumstances, it was impossible not to think a little longingly of that meal 
that he should never eat. 

" I wonder if they have missed me yet ! " he exclaimed. 

" It will be a pretty business when they miss me^^ said the cock ; and then he too 
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sighed. '* I don't like to think of the awful awakening there will be to-morrow— for 
my family." 

''Oh, for mercy sake, don't begin to talk about your family again!" said Carlo, 

impatiently; and in order to prevent the cock from saying anything more, he gave a 
great bound forward and ran before him into the wood. 

It was a beautiful wood, full of great trees, and with the ground nearly all covered 
with bracken. " Nasty stuff! " said the cock ; for of course, when he got into the midst 
of it, it was so high that it quite covered him, and he could not see anything. But Carlo 
leaped into it, and darted through it, with all the delight in the world. 

"What a fatiguing companion he is!" thought the cock. " If I had had any idea 
that he was so excitable I really don't believe I should ever have proposed to travel in 
his company ; but what's done can't be helped, so let me look out for a comfortable roost, 
for I can hardly keep my eyes open any longer." And he quickly selected a tree that 
seemed to him suitable for purposes of repose, and fluttered up on one of the 
branches. 

*' Why, that isn't where you intend to sleep, is it ? " said Carlo, standing still in great 
amazement when this was done, for he had never seen fowls at roost in his life before. 
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** Of course it is where I mean to sleep," answered the cock with dignity. 

" Bless me, it doesn't look very safe," said Carlo. 

" I don't know what in the world you mean," said the cock in an offended way ; and, 
not deigning any further reply, settled his head comfortably and went to sleep. 

" It's very odd. Hell be down as sure as a shot," thought Carlo to himself; but as 
he could do nothing more, he too looked out for a suitable bed, and finding some very 
soft moss at the foot of a neighbouring tree, he curled himself up upon it, and, in spite 
of his supperless condition, was soon, like the cock, in the land of dreams. 

He slept very soundly, and the cock slept soundly too. But at dawn the cock, 
according to the habit of all cocks, awoke, and, raising himself on his legs, stood up on 
tiptoe, and fluttered his wings, and crowed at the top of his voice to announce to all the 
world that a new day had come. 

" Why, that's the voice of a cock ! " cried a fox who lived in the wood, and was 
prowling about in search of an early breakfast. *' It's certainly a cock — but how in 
the world has he come here ? " And, greatly excited, he stood still and listened with all 
his ears, for since the cock had crowed once he was pretty certain that he would crow 
again ; and so indeed he did as soon as a few minutes had passed, and in such a joyful and 
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triumphant way that it sent a thrill of delight all down the fox*s back, and made his mouth 
water with anticipation. " Poor fool ! " he thought, " he must have strayed here overnight. 
What a piece of good luck for me ! How unexpected a pleasure ! What a breakfast I 
shall have ! " And with his eyes bright with excitement, and with the softest and most 
cautious steps, and sniffing the air as he went, he advanced in the direction from which 
the welcome sounds had come, till in two or three minutes he had the joy of perceiving 
the cock standing up on his bough and stretching out his neck, in the very act of preparing 
to crow for the third time. 

Well, foxes are cunning creatures, you know. In a moment this fox had made his 
plans, and, coming eagerly forward, ran up to the cock s tree with the sweetest and most 
amiable expression on his face, and made him the most beautiful bow in the world. 

" Dear sir," he said, '* what an exquisite voice you have ! I heard your first sweet 
call in the depths of the wood, and have hurried here to beg permission to join you in 
your song. I too have a voice, though far inferior to yours. Let me beg you to oblige 
me by descending to the ground, that we may stand and sing together." And then he 
stretched up one of his paws to invite the cock to come down. But the cock looked 
at him sideways with one of his sharp eyes, and, not being by any means so innocent 
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" Dear Sir," he said, " what an exquisite voice you have ! I heard /our first sweet call in the 
depths of the wood, and have hurried here to beg permission to join in the song." 
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a bird as the fox had hoped to find him, cleared his throat and flapped his wings and made 
a great show of thinking himself of much importance before he began to speak. 

"If you are an inhabitant of this wood," he said at last, " you must be aware that 
there are other creatures who would be pleased to join our concert Suppose before 
beginning we ring the bell and call them ? " 

"A-h, y-es, to be sure," replied the fox, rather confused ; "that would be excellent, 
only — the bell, did you say? I hardly think there is any bell here." And he pretended 
to look all about for it. 

" Oh yes," said the cock, confidently, " it's attached to that tree over there. Just go 
round the corner and you'll see it in a moment. Give it a good ring while I come down." 
And he pretended to be about to descend from the tree, while the fox in all haste ran in 
the direction that had been pointed out to him ; and in another moment the poor outwitted 
beast found, not the bell but — Carlo's claws. 



Aunt Hester abruptly stopped here, and the children looked at her expectantly for a 
moment or two, and then Pansy, in a tone of disappointment, cried, " Oh, but. Auntie, that 
isn't the end ? " 
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" Doesn't it seem to you the end ? " Aunt Hester answered. " Well, I am afraid it is 
all that iEsop tells us. Carlo was very hungry, you know, after his supperless night, and 
he was a big creature, and he fell upon the fox and nearly ate him up." 

" Naughty Carlo ! " said little Jack, disapprovingly. 

*' Well, Jack," replied Aunt Hester, "the fox, you see, if he could, would have eaten /lim 

* 

— and Carlo did want his breakfast very badly. I think we had better not begin to call 
names. Perhaps the sheep you ate a bit of at dinner to-day would have said, * Naughty 

■ 

Jack,' if he had known that he was going to be killed for your benefit.'' 

" But I didn't kill that sheep," cried Jack, indignantly. 

•' No ; but you ate hihi when some one else had killed him," retorted Aunt Hester. 
And then little Jack's logic failed him, and he held his peace. 

" But Auntie," cried Maurice, " what about the other two, you know — about their 
travels, I mean ? Did they really go far ? And did they not get into trouble ? " 

" Well, as to that, I don't know if I am justified in giving an opinion, as -^sop says 
nothing about it," replied Aunt Hester, gravely ; " but my own belief certainly is that 
their journey turned out a very foolish business. You see, they were so unlike one another 
that they held quite different views about everything; and, though no doubt it was true that 
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Carlo wanted to see the world, I don't think that in reality the cock cared a straw about 
it. He was a very domestic character, you know, and it was only his foolish vanity that 
had made him start upon this journey with Carlo at all. After the adventure with the fox, 
I can't help having a suspicion that they parted company. The cock had behaved with 
great presence of mind in that business, but yet naturally it had given him a turn, and he 
was very much fluttered afterwards ; and when Carlo, greatly refreshed with his meal, was 
eager to continue their journey, I think he began to show some reluctance to proceed any 
further. So (if I am not wrong ; only I say all this, you know, with great hesitation) Carlo 
from this point proceeded on his way alone, and had a variety of experiences — some sweet 
and many bitter ; and he tramped, I think, over many a weary mile, and often he was very 
hungry, and sometimes he was beaten ; but at last," said Aunt Hester suddenly, for she 
had glanced at Pansy's face, and had seen rather a pitiful expression beginning to gather 
about that soft-hearted maiden's lips — " at last, I am inclined to think, as he was wandering 
rather low-spirited one day, and thinking that after all the world had hardly proved the 
sort of place he expected it to be, some kind little person put a hand upon his head, and 
some kind voice said in his ear, ' Poor dog, where are you going ? ' (or something like that) 
* haven't you got any friends ? ' and that he turned round and looked into a gentle young 
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face beside him ; and somehow it seems to me that from that moment Carlo found a new 
home, and, after all his disappointments, was perhaps a happier dog for the rest of his life 
than he had ever been before." 

" And the cock, Aunt Hester ? " asked Maurice. 

" Oh, the cock," said Aunt Hester — " he of course went back — to his family." 

" I think, children, you are making a slave of Aunt Hester," said Mrs. Murchison, 
when on the following afternoon the three story-loving young people began again to 
apply in the usual quarter for another fable ; but they all looked so blank when their mother 
made this speech, that good-natured Aunt Hester was the first to reply, and declare that 
she really did not mind the bondage in which they kept her. 

" It is all such nonsense that I talk to them," she said. " I really think it is rather 
good of them to listen to it." 

But Pansy cried, " Oh, Auntie ! " when she said this ; and even Maurice remarked 
that, if it was nonsense, he thought she might just as well say that ^sop was nonsense too. 

Upon which she made him a curtsey, and they all laughed, and she sat down and 
told them another story. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE, 



FINE young Hon had just finished his dinner one day (said 

Aunt Hester), and had lain down in the sunshine to take a little 

repose. His home , was in a great forest, and though upon the 

whole he had a very pleasant time of it, for he was such a noble 

and powerful creature that he was stronger than any other animal that 

lived near him, still he was not without his anxieties, for he had various 
cunning enemies over whom he was obliged to keep a pretty sharp 

watch, and when he took these little afternoon naps he generally found 

it necessary to take them almost with one eye open. 

*• I see that in this world," he had often thought to himself, "there is no getting on unless 
you are cautious. I am sure for my own part that I am the most inoffensive lion alive. 
I only seek to kill my prey and eat it; Lwould not harm an ant willingly. My temper is 
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so good, and my digestion in such excellent order, that I don't know what it is to feel 
ill-natured or spiteful ; and yet I am surrounded by creatures who regard me with the most 
hostile feelings — creatures who envy me my strength, and who are jealous of my greatness. 
If I was not always on the watch for danger — always alert and on the outlook " 

The Hon on this particular afternoon, as he lay half dozing, had been thinking 
something of this kind ; but he had been thinking it very lazily, for the day was very hot, 
and he was growing uncommonly sleepy. Just as he had reached this point in his medi- 
tations, however, he was startled, lion as he was, by feeling some small living thing flit 
across his nose, and in an instant, being naturally irritated — for who likes to be disturbed 
when he is dropping into a pleasant after-dinner nap i^ — he clapped his great paw down 
upon the intruder with a roar, and, opening his eyes, found that he had captured a little 
mouse. Only a tiny, trembling mouse, not more than three inches long. "Oh!" cried the 
poor little thing, with the most dreadful scream, as he found himself a prisoner. 

" How have you dared to touch my nose, you scoundrel ?" demanded the lion ; for 
though the noble creature said he was so very sweet-tempered, to tell the truth, he was in 
the habit, when he was roused, of using pretty strong language. 

" May it please your Royal Highness," said the quivering mouse, " I hadn't the 
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remotest idea that it was you. I was only running about trying to find a little food. 

Rather than have touched your sacred nose I would have cut off my head/' And he stood 

shaking and trembling and not daring to stir, knowing that in a moment, if he did, the 

great paw might have pressed down upon him and crushed him dead. 

But in fact the lion was a good-tempered beast, and after the mouse had made his 

speech, he began to laugh, and he laughed so loud that all the forest rang. 

" Oh, ho ! " cried the lion. " Ha, ha, ha ! so you try to mollify me with flattery, do 

you, you little scamp ? YouVe like all the rest of the world. The mere sight of me 

terrifies you out of your wits. Now, if I am so generous as to spare your life, what will 

you do with it ? Ha, ha, ha ! What can be the use of life to a creature not much bigger 

than a gnat ? " 

"Oh, if you please, your Royal Highness, just leave it to me, and you shall see! ** 
cried the mouse. 

**I shall see, you impudent jackanapes ! " thundered out the lion; "do you think I will 
condescend to notice what becomes of you ? There, take your liberty ! You are too 
insignificant for me to touch. Only, beware how you come near me a second time, for 
if I ever again find you daring to tickle my nose '' 
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But the mouse had already taken to his heels, and was nearly out of sight, if not out 
of hearing. 

He had never had such a fright in all his life. He ran home almost fainting and threw 
himself into his wife's arms. 

" My love, I have been all but dead ! " he said. " I gave myself up for lost. As ill 
luck would have it, I happened to run across the nose of the lion in the forest, and he 
clapped his paw down upon my back, and, oh ! I believe he has broken it, for every 
breath I draw feels as if it would be my last." 

" Dear, dear ! " replied Mrs. Mouse, and naturally looked rather grave ; but she was 
Very sensible, and she knew that her husband had a little trick of exaggerating ; so, without 
believing that the matter was quite so bad as he had stated it, she began at once to 
examine into his injuries and to soothe his alarm ; and I am happy to say that in the 
course of a few hours, by the help of warm fomentations and other comforting remedies, 
she had brought him so far round that he was able to sit with his paw in hers and tell 
iier the whole dreadful story from first to last. 

" You see, I was never thinking of the lion," he said. 

" But, my dear," interrupted his wife, " you should have been thinking of the lion." 
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" No doubt I should, but I wasn't," repeated the mouse, with a little irritability. " We 
should do many things that we don*t do, I was occupied with the consideration of quite 
another subject." 

" Well, well ! " said Mrs. Mouse, soothingly. 

" I happened to be remarkably hungry," continued her husband. *' Somehow I had not 
been so fortunate in securing a meal as, I am thankful to say, I usually am, and, running 
along — perhaps a trifle too eagerly — I had just become aware of a very pleasant flavour in 
the air, and was hurrying towards it, when, all at once, a mountain seemed to fall upon me. 
My senses almost left me. How I survived, even for a moment, I do not know !" 

''Ah ! no doubt. It was awful, I daresay," said Mrs. Mouse ; "but after all you are 
here, you see, safe and sound." 

" I am here," replied her husband, " and safe I may be ; but " — and then he paused 
and sighed — '* if you could feel how every bone in my body is aching you would know 
whether or not to call me sound." 

" Oh, well, few things are so bad but what they might be worse," replied Mrs. Mouse, 
who was something of a philosopher, you see. " The lion didn't kill you ; that's true, at 
any rate. But did you slip away, or how was it } " 
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"Slip away!" cried the mouse, scornfully ; "why, I was pinned to the earth! Did I 
not tell you that it was just as if a mountain had fallen on me ? No, no, if I only had had 
my legs to trust to you never would have seen my face again ! It was my eloquence that 
saved me." 

" Oh, indeed ! " said Mrs. Mouse. 

"Yes, I reasoned with the noble beast; I pleaded for my life. His rage at first was 
terrible ; but after a minute he laughed the most tremendous laugh. I thought an earth- 
quake had come." 

" What did he laugh at ? Was it at you ? " asked Mrs. Mouse. 

"Well, I think he was pleased with what I said," answered Mr. Mouse, complacently. 
" These monstrous creatures are very vain. I paid him a compliment or two. The thing 
was quite easily managed. He laughed, and then he lifted up his paw, and I was off like 
the wind ; though how I managed to run as I did, in my bruised and agitated condition," 
said the mouse thoughtfully, " is a perfect mystery to me now." 

" Humph ! It would have been a greater mystery if you hadn't run," returned Mrs. 
Mouse. And then thinking that, in the excited state of his nerves, her husband had talked 
quite enough; she put him to bed, and trotted away to look after her own supper. 
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The mouse and his wife had a very comfortable home in the forest. They had lived 
in it all their lives, and had reared a large family — I may say a succession of families — in it 
with great success ; and indeed they were surrounded on all sides with their relations and 
descendants, and during the next few days — for of course the news of the mouse's great 
escape soon flew abroad in all directions — the number of visits of inquiry and condolence 
and congratulation that were paid him by all his sons and daughters and grandchildren 
and nephews and nieces and neighbours was quite amazing — as also was the way in which 
the story of his interview with the lion grew and grew ; for, being a mouse of a lively 
imagination, he naturally tired of repeating the same tale a score of times without any 
variation, and so by degrees and quite unconsciously, he began to embroider and expand 
his narrative, till at last you would hardly have recognized it for the same that he had 
told his wife when it was fresh at the beginning in his recollection ; and in fact, to confess 
the truth, one day Mrs. Mouse, happening to come in when he was holding forth upon the 
well-worn subject, opened her eyes and ears, and actually for a minute did not recognize 
the original adventure at all. 

" ' Noble beast,' I said to the lion," the mouse was in the act of declaring as she 
entered, " ' would you who are so powerful lower your greatness by inflicting injury upon 
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an animal who, however much your equal in some respects, could never by his physical 
prowess molest or harm you ? Put away from you the base thought of taking revenge 
for an accidental fault. In my heart I have always respected and admired you. Compared 
with you in bulk I may seem insignificant, but I have a soul that is bigger than my 
body and that claims union with yours. Let us be ' " 

" Bless me ! " cried Mrs. Mouse, unable any longer to restrain her amazement, " when 
did all this happen ? You don't really mean to say, husband, do you, that you have been 
getting in the way of that awful lion again } " 

The mouse looked a little confused. " My dear," he replied, mildly but hesitatingly, 
" I am merely describing my interview with the great monarch of the woods in some 
detail." 

" You are merely telling a pack of lies, you mean ! " I am sorry to say Mrs. Mouse 
retorted. " I don't know who's the biggest fool, you who talk such rubbish-— or you — or 
you " — and then she turned her sharp little eyes from one to another of the audience — 
" who stand gaping there and listening to it. Be off to your own homes, and don't stand 
about in my way here ! " And with that she whisked them out at the door (to which 
they went— for they knew something of her temper— in double-quick time) ; and then 
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when she was left alone with her husband I am afraid she read him a very smart little 
lecture. 

However, if Mrs. Mouse's tongue was pretty sharp sometimes, she was an excellent 
mouse in the main, and her husband, whose heart, perhaps, was better than his head, did 
not on the whole have a bad time with her. During the summer they were accustomed 
to live very active and, taken altogether, very pleasant lives, seeing a great deal of company 
and finding generally no lack of food. In the winter things went harder, but Mrs. Mouse 
had a great deal of forethought, and always did her best while the mild months lasted to 
fill her store closet with sufficient provisions to keep them, when the frost and snow came, 
not perhaps in luxury, but at any rate from starvation. Sometimes during this season 
Mr. Mouse would complain of being hungry, but if he did so, his wife always put him down 
with a high hand, asking him where he would be at all if it were not for her — which, 
being a question he could never answer, always silenced him most quickly and comfortably. 

A good while had passed after the mouse's adventure with the lion, and it was one 
dark autumn day, when, rousing himself from a sleep that he had been taking to pass the 
afternoon, Mr. Mouse said to himself that he felt as if it must be near dinner-time, and 
so, after stretching his legs and blinking his eyes a little, and looking round in vain for any 
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sign of his wife, he put his nose out at his door and sallied forth in search of a meal. " A 
very chill day! " he thought to himself. *' I hope I shall find something to stay my appetite 
before long, for certainly in weather like this home is the pleasantest place." And he sped 
on as fast as he could, sniffing to right and left, and picking up a mouthful here and a 
mouthful there, but nothing of sufficient importance to satisfy him, until, after he had gone 
a good way, he came upon some chestnuts, which, suiting him very nicely, he sat down 
before, and began to eat, anticipating very naturally a comfortable dinner. 

But hardly had he been nibbling for a minute when suddenly to his horror a great 
lion's roar burst out so close beside him that he almost jumped a foot up in the 
air. What in the world should he do ? His first thought was that he must fly for 
his life, and he looked wildly round, expecting to see the dreaded figure that he had 
seen once before advancing towards him ; but though he looked on every side he could 
see nothing : everything was quite still ; there was no sign of any lion anywhere ; there 
was no sound of any mighty feet amongst the brushwood. 

The mouse hid himself in the grass and listened with his heart beating like a little 
steam-engine. The roar had seemed so close to him that he had almost thought at first 
that he must be treading on the very lion's nose again (a most agonizing supposition, I 
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need scarcely remark, while it lasted); and two or three moments passed before he had 
recovered himself enough to perceive that that calamity, at any rate, had not happened 
to him a second time. 

But where could the fearful beast be ? With a frightened gaze, and trembling in 
every limb, he looked round again; then all at once — and the sight gave him such a 
turn that he nearly fainted away — low down on the ground, not ten feet from him, behind a 
tree, he saw a great wide-open eye. • 

The lion was there ! But — ^what had happened to him ? Suddenly, while the mouse 
was staring — trying to see him clearly through the leaves — he heard the prostrate creature 
give a great wild moan, and then there came a struggling sound, as if the monster was 
trying to rise to his feet, and the mouse crouched to the ground and shut his eyes, thinking 
that he was coming forward and would perhaps crush him to death ; but instead of coming 
forward, he only fell back on the ground. The mouse heard him fall, and then heard 
another groan. 

Whatever had befallen him it was quite clear that the poor lion was in trouble. I 
think perhaps the mouse had the head of a goose, but yet at the same time he had some- 
thing in him of the heart of a hero. No sooner had he heard those moans of pain than. 
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almost forgetting himself and his alarm, an overwhelming desire seized on him to 
steal nearer to the lion's side and see what ailed him. " I am fortunately so small," he 
thought to himself, " that if I advance cautiously he will not perceive me, and really to 
go away and leave a noble animal like that to suffer, when perhaps it might be possible 
for me to give some comfort to him, would be too cowardly. Can I forget that I was in 
his power once, and that he spared me ?" And so, glowing with generous ardour (though 
I must confess that he was in a terrible fright at the same time), and almost bursting 
also with curiosity, he began swiftly to steal along through the grass, keeping his eye 
fixed steadily on the lion, till he had brought himself so near that he saw clearly how 
the great fallen beast lay bound to the earth with a network of ropes that, strong though 
he was, it was evident he could not break. 

Well, the mouse was a kind-hearted little creature, but, like other creatures, whether 
mice or men, when he saw the lion laid so low, and lying before him so helpless, he began 
to puff out his sides and feel himself of a vast deal more importance than usual, and 
though for a few minutes longer his tongue did still seem as if it was clinging to the roof 
of his mouth and his little limbs continued to be all of a tremble, yet by the time he had 
trotted round about the lion once or twice, and had made quite sure that he was safely 
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bound and could do no sort of harm to him, his courage rose to such a height that, 
burning with the desire to distinguish himself and to show his goodwill to the fallen 
monarch, he at last came forward, and planting himself close to the lion, not three feet 
from that large feature over which he had once so irreverently scampered, he lifted up his 
head and clearing his throat, proceeded to make his presence known. 

" Ahem-m I " said the mouse. 

" What's that ? " moaned the lion. 

" It's only me," returned the mouse. " I am sorry to see your Majesty in trouble." 

" And who are you ? and who cares whether you are sorry or not ? " roared the lion ; 
for the poor beast, you see, was naturally in a fury, and not at all disposed to be bandying 
compliments at such a moment with every foolish creature who choose to address him. 
Besides, he was always hot-tempered, you know, and what had happened to him had not 
made him more patient than usual. 

" Oh, well, I can keep my regret to myself," answered the mouse, a little pettishly. 
** I thought you might be comforted by having a friend to talk to — that was all. It isn't 
every mouse that would have courage to speak to a lion ; but I have always been brave — 
remarkably brave — and I don't soon forget a kindness. Your Majesty was good enough 
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once to spare my life when I had been so unfortunate as to tickle your Majesty's nose ; 
but no doubt the incident has escaped your memory, so I bid you good-day. I am sorry 
to have troubled you with my sympathy." 

And with an air of proud humility the mouse made as if he was going off; but before 
he had taken more than a step or two the lion gave a groan, and — *' You needn't be so 
quick to take offence," he growled. " Things have come to a pretty pass indeed when 
a lion is glad to talk to a wretched little mouse; but I've had such a day of it that rather 
than be alone any longer I'd be content for a while even to have you for a companion. 
If you're nothing else you're at least some other living creature to whom I can tell my 
woes, and perhaps, if you can't help me in any other way, you may be able to 'take a 
message from me to some of my great relations far away," 

" Oh, ye-es, your Majesty ; but please don't talk of dying," cried the mouse, nervously ; 
for, as you may easily imagine, he did not at all relish the prospect of having this piece of 
work to do. "As far as I can perceive, there's not much wrong with your Highness, and 
if you can but get rid of these ropes that hold you down " 

" I f I can but get rid of them ! " interrupted the lion. " Why, you fool ! " — and he 
gave such a roar that the poor little mouse's heart was almost shaken out of his body — 
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*' don't you see that it is the ropes and nothing else that are my ruin ? I'm as well and as 
strong as I ever was in my life. If I weren't tied here I could make mincemeat of you 
in a moment ! Now, where are you running off to, you idiot ? " he suddenly shouted ; for 
the mouse at the alarming remark he had made had very naturally in the greatest haste 
increased the distance between them by a considerable space. " If I weren't tied, I said ; 
but don't you see I am tied ? and though I have been wrestling all the day, I am no nearer 
being free now than I was hours ago when those wretched creatures that trapped me first 
bound me with these cruel ropes." 

*' But, dear me, why doesn't your Majesty gnaw through them ? " asked the mouse, 
rather hesitatingly. He did not feel quite so courageous as he had done at first, for that 
picture that the lion had suggested of the mincemeat had really been almost too much 
for him ; but yet his pity was still very strong, and he was so anxious to say something 
that should prove his wisdom and his power of oflFering consolation that — even though 
the prospect of the mighty monster attaining his freedom had become rather alarming to 
him — he felt he could not help putting the inquiry. '* Why doesn't your Majesty gnaw 
through them "i " he asked. 

"Do you suppose I should not have done that before now?" answered the lion, 
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contemptuously, " if it had been possible ; but can't you see that my head is so tied that 
I can't move it either to this side or that ? If any of my brothers or sisters were near 
at hand then indeed I might hope to obtain my freedom, but how to summon any of them 
to my aid before the wretches who have captured me return and work their will upon 
me, I do not know ; unless, indeed," said the lion, with a sudden ray of hope, " you would 
undertake at once to go in search of them ? " 

" If you please, your Majesty," interrupted the mouse eagerly, while a quiver ran 
through his frame, " I would do that gladly, only— only perhaps I may be able to do 
something better. It is not for me, of course, to match myself with a member of your 
royal family — I am nothing but a humble and insignificant mouse. But at least I can 
say with pride that if it comes to be a question of gnawing " 

"Mouse!" interrupted the lion, wildly. "My dear mouse! my dear friend!" — his sudden 
agitation almost took away his breath — " is it possible, do you think, for you to gnaw 
these ropes asunder with your excellent teeth ? Ah, if you could do that indeed I " 

" I could but try," replied the mouse. " You gave me my life once. Only " — and 
then his heart came to his throat again — " there was a slight remark your Majesty made 
just now on the subject of mincemeat " 
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"If you please, your majesty," interrupted the mouse eagerly, while a quiver ran through his frame, 
" I would do that gladly, only — only perhaps I may be able to do something better." 
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"My friend, forget it ! " cried the Hon. " I spoke in the irritation of the moment. I 
meant nothing personal. Make mincemeat of you, my dearest, my only friend ! " And 
then he looked at the mouse with such emotion that the tears seemed almost coming to 
his eyes ; and as for the mouse himself, he swelled so with pride and gratitude — for you 
may imagine what an honour it was to htive the great lord of the forest, even in his fallen 
condition, address him, a little insignificant mouse, in such terms of regard — that he almost 
thought he should have burst. 

However, it was not a moment to waste time in sentiment, for, if the mouse was really 
to free the lion, there was a pretty tough piece of work before him, and that he very soon 
found. With all his might he began to gnaw, and he gnawed and gnawed and gnawed. 
His jaws fell to aching so after a time that he hardly knew how to go on moving 
them ; but every time he stopped to rest for a moment or two, the lion begged him so 
piteously to begin again that he just took breath and then set to once more. And so, 
one by one, like a brave and generous little mouse, he gnawed the thick ropes through, 
and as one by one the lion found his limbs becoming freed, in his delight he roared and 
roared again, till all the forest rang. 

" Do you think it's quite wise to make such a noise } " the mouse, all in a tremble, 
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ventured to suggest once or twice ; and whenever he said that the Hon always quite 
eagerly replied, " Well, I daresay it isn't ; I won't do it again — I won't." And yet he 
was so frantic with joy that he always forgot his promise and did do it again, almost 
scaring the mouse out of his wits. And then at last (and this nearly made an end of the 
mouse altogether), when only one or two more ropes remained uncut, the great creature, 
with a mighty effort, rose suddenly on his feet and broke them asunder, and before the 
mouse almost knew whether he was dead or alive, or what it was that had happened, 
there before him in all his majesty stood the great monarch of the forest — a free lion once 

more. 

To tell the truth, when the mouse saw him on his legs, his first feeling was one of 
terror. He had been playing the part of a true hero for an hour past ; but even heroes, I 
believe, know moments of weakness, and have strange quiverings, I daresay, running 
sometimes down their spines ; and so it was with this poor little mouse : he had freed the 
lion, but suppose the lion should turn now and kill him ? This awful Question rushed 
through his brain, and sent that painful sensation that I have mentioned down his back ; 
but his alarm, I am happy to tell you, was only of short duration, for the lion planted his 
feet upon the ground, and shook his mane, and gave one final triumphant roar of gladness, 
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and then peering round him to discover where the mouse had gone — for the poor little 
creature had shrunk almost up to nothing, and cowered into the grass to hide himself — 
hailed him as his deliverer, and addressed him in words of gratitude that the mouse could 
hardly listen to without tears. 

" My dearest friend," he said, " I despised you because your body is so small and 
weak ; I thought that I who reigned over all the beasts of the forest could never owe 
anything to so feeble and almost invisible a creature : but I was wrong ! You have saved 
my life. You — a poor mouse — have saved the life of a lion ! " And then he stretched out 
one of his huge paws in deep emotion, and would have laid it on the mouse s back — just in 
token of regard, you know ; but the mouse, who retained a lively recollection of the weight 
of the royal hand, jumped back at the movement as if he had been shot. 

" If your Majesty would excuse me — my spine has never been quite the same since 
the last favour that your Royal Highness bestowed upon me," he gasped, almost weeping 
between terror and delight. And then suddenly the lion bethought him of that day when 
he had met the mouse before, and of how he had clapped his paw down upon him as he 
was running over his nose, and of the fright into which he had thrown him ; and all in a 
moment, at the recollection (forgetting both his late danger and all his fine emotions), he 
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burst out laughing, and laughed and roared till the earth shook beneath his feet But the 
mouse, in a new paroxysm of terror, and really fearing that the royal beast's misfortune 
had turned his brain, suddenly took swiftly to his heels, and never stopped to draw 
breath again till he found himself safe and sound within his own door. 



" Oh ! — and is that all ? " asked Pansy, rather in a tone of dissatisfaction, when at this 
point Aunt Hester paused. " I thought there would have been something nice at the end 
about them always remaining friends ? " 

" Well, you can make that for yourself, can't you ? " replied Aunt Hester. " I daresay 
they did remain friends, only ^sop doesn't say anything about it, and for my own part 
I think the chances were that they didn't become very intimate ; for naturally, you perceive, 
the lion would have found it awkward if he had gone much about the world with so singularly 
small a companion as the mouse ; and as for the mouse, though he must have felt the 
lion's friendship to be a very great honour, I am inclined to think that he had quite 
enough sense to know that their lines lay in different directions, and that, however great 
the service might be that he had done to his royal friend, he should be a foolish mouse if 
he ever attempted to forget the distance that there was between them." 
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" For you see/* said Aunt Hester, after a moment's silence, " the moral of iEsop's 
stor)' is not that the great and the small should live on terms of equality, but only that the 
great should never despise the small." 

" Yes ; only I think that it would have been nice if they had liked each other very 
much," still persisted Pansy. And then Maurice looked contemptuous, and said, " That's 
so like a girl ! As if iEsop didn't know the best way of ending it — and Aunt Hester too," 
he added, wishing to be civil. 

Upon which Aunt Hester said nothing, but she gave a little laugh to herself. 



" That was rather a short fable that you told us yesterday, Aunt Hester," said Pansy 
next afternoon, in a slightly insinuating tone. " I should so like to have something a little 
longer to-day. Do you think you could make a longer one ?" But Aunt Hester said 
she could not tell : it depended upon her humour ; and until she began a story, she never 
knew what her humour would be. She took her usual seat, however, before the fire, and, 
as she looked quite cheerful and comfortable. Pansy — and the others too, for that matter- 
hoped that she was in a good talking mood, and set themselves to listen with all their 
usual anticipations of content. 
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"Give me your ^sop for a moment, Maurice," she suddenly said, after they were all 
in their places. And when Maurice had produced the book, and she had taken it from him, 
both Maurice and Pansy looked at her with curious eyes as for about a minute she read 
the volume. It was clear that she was making up a story on the very spot; and they 
stared as if by staring they expected to see how she did it ; but of course they saw 
nothing, except that she merely turned over a few leaves and read a page, and shut the 
book. And then the next moment — " I am going to tell you the fable of ' The Ass and 
the Lapdog,' " she said. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ASS AND THE LAPDOG. 



, dear ! how my back aches ! What a weary life this is I" a 
poor ass thought to himself. " I get my food, it is true, and my 
night's rest, but except a little corn and a little sleep, what pleasure 
do I ever know ? It is nothing for me but work, work, work 
all the long day, and a blow and an angry word if I don't move 
fast enough." And he sighed and flicked his long ears to keep 
the flies off his head, and tried, without much success, to get a bite at 
1 few blades of grass that were growing just beyond his reach. 

The ass was a poor stupid beast, as asses generally are ; but the fact was that he had 
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rather a hard life of it It was partly, no doubt, his own fault, for he was so lazy and so 
very obstinate. Coax him as you might, you never could get him to go cheerfully to his 
work. He knew quite well that he had to do it ; yet he never would do it until he was 
forced. He was always standing still when he ought to be going on, and turning this 
way when he ought to turn that, and behaving altogether in so perverse, provoking, and 
thickheaded a way that I am afraid it was not much wonder if busy people sometimes lost 
their tempers with him, and struck his poor sides with their cudgels when they could not 
in any other way get him to move. And yet it was a pity, too ; and you would often, I 
think, have been very sorry to see him when the blows were falling on his patient, stupid 
back. If he could only have understood that it was no use to be obstinate, it would have 
been so much better for him ; but he had such a limited brain that I suppose that was a 
fact he could not comprehend. To his poor stupid mind, I daresay, it always seemed 
that he had at least a chance of gaining something if he tried to get his own way ; and so 
on he went, doggedly trying to get it day after day and year after year, always failing, as 
a matter of course, and yet never ceasing to try again, with a hopeless, dull persistency 
that was almost heroic. At least, I mean, it would have been heroic if there had been any 
sense in it ; but, alas, for the poor donkey ! there was never any sense in it at alL 
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Mis master was a farmer, and so, of course, in the place in which he lived, there were a 
great many other animals besides himself; but I am sorry to say he was not on particularly 
friendly terms with any of them. Not, however, that this was altogether his fault, for it 
must be confessed that a good many of the other beasts rather looked down upon him in 
an unnecessarily scornful way. The horses, for instance, were very contemptuous indeed. 
" That wretched creature," they used to call him ; and they were always suspecting him of 
wanting to pass himself off as a distant relation of their own ; and not, unfortunately, quite 
without cause, for one day the ass, chancing to find himself near a fine young colt, and 
beginning to enter into conversation with him, was indiscreet enough to remark that for 
his part he could not see what great difference people pretended to find between a horse 
and an ass — a speech that, I can tell you, very nearly cost him his life, for it threw the colt 
into such a state of indignation that, quite beside himself with wrath, he flung himself upon 
the ass, and would, I believe, have bitten him to death if some one had not seen what 
was going on, and come and rescued him. But you may imagine after this what the 
horses thought of the poor donkey, and how they rarely lost an opportunity of sneering at 
him — though the ass never could understand for his part why they should sneer and feel 
so offended because he claimed relationship with him. 
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" I am sure I am made just as they are," he thought " I have finer ears, and my 
colour is not quite the same as theirs, and they on their side are a trifle the better grown. 
But what signify such small differences as these ? In all essential points it seems to me 
that we are the same. We are used, too, for the same purposes ; we both have bits in our 
mouths and bridles round our necks ; we both of us labour and bear heavy burdens ; and 
yet in what different estimation we are held ! " And the poor ass would look with envy 
at the team of noble horses that drew the heavy farm waggons to and fro, and on whose 
glossy backs no stinging whip was ever laid, and would never have sense enough to 
see that it was because they were so obedient and so docile and so trusty that men 
treated them as they did, and that he, too, though he could never look as beautiful as a 
horse, might still make himself almost as much loved as they, if he would but do his work 
as well, and not make people lose their tempers when they tried to drive him, by his 
obstinacy and his lazy ways. 

But, you see, he did hate work so much, this foolish donkey ; that was the evil that 
was at the root of all his woes. He wanted to lead an easy life and do nothing, like the 
cows and the sheep and the dogs. He supposed the horses worked so willingly because 
they liked it; but he for his part didn't like it : he wanted to ramble about in the meadows 
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and to eat the grass. " You have a fine time of it," he often said discontentedly to the 
animals upon the farm. " Nothing to do but to amuse yourselves from morning till night. 
What would you say if you were like me, and had to bear loads upon your backs, and be 
beaten with sticks, and never have an hour that you could call your own ? I can't see 
that you are better than I am. Quite the reverse, indeed. Why in the world, I wonder, 
should you be allowed to do whatever you please, and to disport yourselves in the meadows 
and on the river, and to eat, if you like, the whole day long, and I be forced to work day 
after day like a slave ? " He was always grumbling to the other animals in this fashion, 
though, to tell the truth, none of them ever took much notice either of him or his com- 
plaints. He was a discontented, stupid creature, they all thought, in a general way ; but 
really they were always so busy about their own concerns — the ducks and geese gobbling 
at their food, the swans majestically sailing up and down the river, the cows and sheep 
searching for the sweetest pasture, the cocks and hens cackling and pecking about the 
yard, and each and all of them keeping their children out of mischief — that they had no 
time or attention to give to anything so uninteresting as a stupid donkey. " Really, I 
can't answer your questions ! I don't understand the matter," was almost the whole that, 
in the most indifferent tone in the world, any of them ever condescended to say to him. 
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At least none of them would say more than this except one little lapdog, who, being 
very much of a busybody and desperately fond of prying into everybody's affairs (I 
suppose because he had none of his own), was always trotting about, and would sit down 
at times beside the ass in the stable, and listen with curiosity to the strange things he 
said. This lapdog was not the only dog on the farm, but he was the only one who ever 
thought of talking to the donkey. There were besides him a beautiful pair of collies, 
who looked after the sheep ; but they never condescended to utter a word to the ass, nor 
almost even looked as if they ever saw him. They were dogs who seemed entirely 
wrapped up in the work they had to do — a very singular condition to be in, the donkey 
often thought ; and in that opinion, indeed, to tell the truth, the lapdog quite agreed with 
him. " They are after those sheep continually," he would say to the ass. '* It's nasty 
work, I can tell you, for I've tried it. You might think it nothing but fine fun at first, but 
if you had a day or two of it, you would be tired, and in a rage, too, I can tell you. It's a 
sort of occupation that wouldn't suit me. My constitution wouldn't stand it. Indeed, my 
constitution doesn't stand any kind of work." And then the lapdog would breathe a 
delicate sigh, and lift up one of his silken paws and give a lick to it, and roll his fine eyes 
affectedly. He was a mincing little creature, to tell the truth, and very much addicted to 
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showing off all his airs and graces, especially to inferiors like donkeys, who were easily 
taken in by them. And indeed the poor ass, not having many friends who cared to come 
and talk to him, was always rather glad when he saw the lapdog put his dainty head in 
at the stable door. He thought him indeed a silly, pampered creature, and he envied him 
his easy life with a bitter envy ; but just because he envied him so much, he was always 
ready to listen to the things he told him, and eager to compare his own sad lot with his. 

"It is odd to me how you can bear to work as you do!" the lapdog exclaimed, 
thoughtfully, one day, looking at his companion speculatively with his head on one side, 
just as if he had been some natural curiosity. 

" How I can bear it } " replied the ass, indignantly. " I can'i bear it ; but I have to 
do it all the same." 

" Dear me, I wouldn't be you," said the lapdog, fervently. 

•* I daresay not," growled the ass. 

" I wonder now," said the lapdog, ''if you couldn't make things different ? Just resolve 
noi to work, you know ? " 

" I resolve that every day of my life," replied the ass. " But they always make me 
work in the end." 
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" How very unpleasant ! ' said the lapdog, mincingly. 

" I call it more than unpleasant, I call it intolerable," said the ass. " I am sure it's 
no fault of mine. I give them all the trouble I can. I wait till they beat me black and 
blue. All my sides have got bare with the blows they have given me. You can see for 
yourself." But the lapdog said eagerly that he did not at all want to see. He shuddered. 
It was very painful to so sensitive a creature to hear of such suffering. 

" I suppose/' he said, after a minute — he couldn't think of anything else to say — " I 
suppose some day they'll get tired." 

" I don't believe it," replied the ass, bitterly. " They never seem tired of anything. 
Fm tired enough, I know." And then the poor beast's eyes began to close. It was 
evening, and he had had a long day's work ; and though, presently, the lapdog spoke 
again, he did not hear him, for he had fallen fast asleep. 

" Why should that foolish, frisking litde dog lead such an idle, delightful life ? " the 
poor donkey often thought. He saw him continually, always apparenriy in the highest 
spirits, always leaping and jumping round people's legs, and never, evidently, having 
a single care on his mind, nor a single bit of serious business on his hands. He 
used to run about the farm by his master's side, and his master seemed never tired of 
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patting him and talking to him and caressing him. " I am afraid Wasp does whatever 
he likes. He is a terribly spoilt dog," the donkey would hear him say. A spoilt dog! It 
seemed to the poor, tired ass many a day that if that was to be spoilt, he would like to 
be spoilt too better than anything else in the world. 

** It seems to me a very curious thing," he said one afternoon to the lapdog, " that 
our master should care to have a creature like you always jumping at his heels. The 
sheep don't follow him, nor the pigs, nor the ducks and geese, nor the cocks and hens." 

" No, of course, they don't; it would be ridiculous," answered the lapdog. 

" I don't see why it should be ridiculous," replied the ass a little snappishly. " You're 
not so very grand a creature that you need look down upon ducks and geese. If I was a 
man, I would just as soon have a sheep following me as a restless little lapdog like you. 
I am sure you are far more troublesome than any sheep." 

But when he said this the lapdog was so disgusted that he would make no answer, 
and merely walked out of the stable with his nose in the air, and picking his steps, as if he 
had never been in such a nasty place in his life. 

The ass, however, went on musing to himself after his companion was gone, and his 
thoughts continued in the same strain. 
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" It is very singular that that contemptible little creature should have it all his own 
way," he reflected. " He isn't better than I am, and I am sure he isn't anything like as 
big. He can't do as much either. He seems to me one of the most useless objects on the 
face of the earth. And yet my master pets him by the hour together, and he has never 
petted me in all his life. What can be the reason of it ? It is one of the strangest of 
all the many strange things I know." And he thought and thought, knitting his shaggy 
brows and shaking his mane over this puzzling question. But yet, try as he would, he 
could not find an answer to it that satisfied him in the least. 

It was some days after this before the lapdog paid him another visit ; for the poor dog 
had been highly offended (and no wonder) at the terms in which the ass had spoken of 
him ; but still he was on the whole a forgiving creature (or perhaps his memory was not a 
very good one) ; and so one evening after three or four had passed he came trotting up 
again to the stable door, and put his head in with a nod. 

** Ob, there you are ! " he said cheerfully. 

**Yes," replied the donkey, not at all in the same tone; "here I am. It's easy 
finding me ; I can't jaunt about as you do." 

•' Well, no ; you do seem to have a dull time of it," the lapdog assented. " I don't 
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know how it happens, Vm sure." And then he sat down and reflected a moment. " I 
suppose it s just an accident/' he said. 

" Humph ! I wish then the accident had happened the other way," answered the 
ass, sharply. 

Upon which the lapdog said quite courteously, " Oh, yes ! Fm sure I wish so too." 
And then he began to play with a straw that he found upon the ground, in the light, 
indifferent way in which a dog would who hadn't a care in the world. 

The ass heaved a deep sigh. He felt as if his lot was becoming almost harder than 
he could bear. 

" I don't know how you manage it ; I can't think what you do to make your master 
care so much about you ! " he broke out bitterly, after a minute's silence. 

" What I do ! " answered the lapdog, looking up from his straw quite innocently. 
" Oh, dear, I don't do anything. I just — let me see — I jump about him and bark." 

" That can't be very delightful," said the ass contemptuously. " He can't possibly pet 
you because you bark ; and as for jumping, I don't believe you could jump half as well 
as I can. Come, you must do something else besides that." 

" Well, of course, I lick his hand, you know," said the lapdog, " and fawn upon him." 
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"Oh!" said the donkey thoughtfully; "and you find, do you, that he likes 
that ? " 

" Oh, yes ! he likes it certainly," said the lapdog. "He caresses me, and then I do 
It ; and then he caresses me again." 

•' Ah — yes ! " answered the donkey, with deep earnestness. And then he meditated for a 
little while. " He jumps upon him and barks ; and then he fawns upon him and licks his 
hand," he thought '* I can't bark, I am afraid ; I don't think I could possibly do that ; but 
I can bray excellently, and as for all the rest, nothing could be easier. Really it begins to 
seem to me as if I saw a prospect of escape from this weary life. For if my master likes 
to be fawned on by a poor little contemptible creature like this, how much more is it not 
likely that he would enjoy the gambols of an animal of my size and beauty, and delight to 
be licked by my long powerful tongue ? Ah ! how stupid of me never to have thought of 
imitating the lapdog before. What dreary days I should have saved myself if I had done 
so ! What indignities and fatigue I should have escaped ! But let me not look back upon 
the past ; let all my thoughts be turned to a brighter future." And then, opening his lips 
again, but cautiously keeping his new thoughts to himself, he went on in an apparently 
careless way, asking the lapdog one question after another about all that he did to his 
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master, and what his master did to him, till the poor little creature in all innocence had 
told him pretty nearly everything he could. 

That night the ass lay long awake, pondering over the scheme that had come into his 
mind, and the more he pondered over it, the more delighted with it did he grow, so that at 
last he quite resolved that without loss of time he would put his plan into practice, and win 
his master's heart in the same way that the lapdog had done. 

" Fool that I have been never to have thought of such a thing before ! " he reflected 
regretfully again and again, till the contemplation of all the happy years that he had lost 
affected him almost to tears. " I have spent my time in carrying burdens, toiling and 
panting over loads that have almost broken my back, when I might have been my 
masters companion, frisking around him, putting my hoofs upon his shoulders, licking 
all his features with my warm tongue." And he groaned aloud. 

But happily there was at least still opportunity before him. "I will not waste 
another day," he thought. *• The very first thing in the morning, when they unloose my 
halter and take me out, I will bound away to my master's side. How amazed everybody 
will be ! They will run after me and try to catch me again, but I shall be frisking by that 
time round and round, leaping upon my master, rolling over on the ground, braying as 
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loud as I can bray. Oh, what a moment it will be ! My master will open his eyes with 
astonishment and delight, and then he will caress me, and I will leap again and fawn 
upon him and lick his hand. Perhaps that silly little lapdog will come running up, for I 
know how he always tries to have his nose in everything, but nobody will take the least 
notice of him. Ah, ha ! " laughed the ass. " Poor little fool, he has had his day. By this 
time to-morrow a better animal than he will be standing in his shoes.*' 

I need not tell you that with thoughts like these running in his head, the ass did not 
have a very good night's rest. In fact, he was in such a state of joyful agitation that 
he could hardly sleep at all, and by dawn he was on his legs, waiting impatiently 
till the boy who usually looked after him should come to give him his breakfast and 
prepare him for his day's work* 

What happened to him generally in the morning was this : About five o'clock the 
boy came in and shook down some corn for him and a handful of grass ; then, after letting 
him eat his meal, he returned and harnessed him, and finally, leading him out into the 
yard, left him there always for a minute or two while he went back to the stable to bring 
out the cart which it was the ass's first piece of business in the day to draw down to the 
Village. This little space of time, during which he was left alone and untethered, was of 
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course the time that he had selected for carrying out his plan ; and in what a state of joyful 
hope, and yet of terror and agitation, he was when morning came, and he saw the moment 
on which everything depended fast approaching, I leave you to imagine for yourselves. 

Of course he could not eat a morsel of breakfast. 

" Now what's wrong with you, old chap ? " the boy said, coming in to harness him 
and seeing the corn and grass untouched. But the donkey only licked his dry lips, and 
didn't utter a sound. He felt in such a state of excitement that he was trembling all over. 

"It seems to me you re ill," said the boy ; and so, to enliven him, I suppose, he gave 
him a punch or two in the sides, and pulled up his head, and rammed the bit into his mouth 
with rather more energy than usual. But the ass was only in a hurry to get dressed, and 
hardly noticed these things, or if he did notice them, merely thought of them perhaps — 
poor donkey ! — as the last indignities to which he should have to submit. Let him but 
get out into the yard and be left there for a minute to himself — that was all he asked. 

And at last he was brought out and left ; and, whistling carelessly, the boy went off 
to get his cart. Now then was the time. The yard was a square place with farm 
buildings round it, and in one or other of these buildings, as the ass well knew, his master 
at this hour was always to be found. Without a moment's pause he bounded off, the 
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straps of his harness hanging loosely knotted upon him and flopping up and down against 
his sides, and his heels clattering over the stones with a noise that betrayed him at once, 
and brought the boy back in pursuit of him before he had gone twenty yards. " Hi ! " 
cried the boy, and began to scamper over the stones too ; but the ass galloped as he had 
never galloped before, kicking his heels up in the air — making all his harness dance — 
going straight for the long cowshed into which just before he had seen his master pass. 

" I must jump in just as the lapdog does," he thought, in wild excitement ; and so, 
capering and floundering, in he shot at the open door, and before his master could guess 
what in the world had happened, this poor foolish ass was frisking this way and that 
before him, and rearing himself up on his hind legs, and conducting himself altogether in 
such an astonishing way that his masters eyes almost started with amazement out of 
his head. 

" Get off, you beast ! " he cried out, backing from him as fast as he could ; but the 
faster he backed the faster did the ass press after him, and, leaping and bounding and 
braying with all his might, threw up his two iron-shod fore feet at last upon his shoulders, 
and flung him by that mgyement with such violence to the ground that the poor man 
rpared aloud. 
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By this time the boy had reached the stable, and he too in his amazement was 
shouting at the top of his voice. 

" Help ! " cried the master from the ground, struggling to keep the donkey back. 

" Help ! help ! " cried the boy, seizing the animal by the tail. 

But nothing would quiet the foolish beast. "I have frightened him, apparently, 
he doesn't quite understand," he thought, indeed, with a little anxiety; but since his 
master did not understand, what else was there for him to do but to redouble his efforts 
and make his meaning as clear as possible ? So on he went, gambolling and leaping 
and licking his master s face, and pawing him with his heavy hoofs, till, if some other 
people had not come to the man's rescue, it would have ended in his being trampled 

to death. 

But — only too quickly for the foolish ass — some more people did come, attracted by 
the terrible uproar that was going one. 

" Help ! help ! the donkey has gone mad ! — the donkey has gone mad ! " the boy was 
screaming, tugging at the animal's tail with all his might, but afraid to come quite close 
to him because the beast was kicking his heels up in the air in such a frightful way. 

" Help ! help ! " his master was shouting from the floor, keeping the creature's hoofs 

II 
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from his head as he best could — when in there rushed three men with great cudgels in 
their hands. 

" Kill him ! Shoot him ! Beat him to death ! He's mad ! " roared the master. 

What could they all think, indeed, but that he was mad ? They rushed up to him 
and fell to belabouring him with their sticks. I think that when it was too late the ass 
began to see his folly ; as the heavy blows fell upon him, perhaps he turned his poor 
bewildered eyes to the men's faces and tried to say, " I meant no harm — I .meant only 
to fawn upon my master and get him to caress me as he caresses the lapdog ; " but if he 
did this, of course they did not understand. They had only one piece of work to do — — 

A sad piece of work (said Aunt Hester, suddenly) ; we won't talk about it any 
more. 



" Oh ! but do you mean that they killed him, really ? " cried Pansy, precipitately, with 
something rather unsteady in her voice ; and Aunt Hester shook her head. 

*' I am afraid they did," she said. " I must say it seems a little hard, doesn't it ? for 
if we were all of us to have our follies dealt with in that severe fashion the population of 
this island, I can't help thinking, would soon decrease very much. However, as I have 
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remarked before, Pansy, JEsop was not a man who took a sentimental view of things. 
He saw that the ass had been a great fool, and he thought it just that fools should be 
punished. If we were telling the story for the first time now, I daresay we should make 
the creature recover from his beating and be a most exemplary donkey in consequence 
of it for all the rest of his days. But ^Esop says he did not recover.*' 

"Well, I think it was a shame," said Pansy, rather indignantly. And little Jack struck 
in, " If I had a donkey he shouldn't be whipped like that ! " 

But Maurice said they didn't know anything about it, and that for his part he thought 
the ass was an idiot, and, perhaps he was going to add, deserved his fate, only somehow 
these last words did not get uttered, for the truth was that Maurice In reality was almost 
as tender-hearted as Pansy herself ; so he merely muttered something that the sharpest 
ears could not have heard ; and when Aunt Hester civilly said, " I beg your pardon ?" he 
began abruptly to speak of something else. 

" Aunt Hester, do you want the book again to-day ? " asked Pansy, insinuatingly, 
next afternoon when tea was over ; but Aunt Hester gave a little laugh and replied that 
she was not aware that she did. 
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" I think I am getting tired of telling fables," she said. 

Upon this quite a look of consternation came to Pansy's face. Getting tired of 
telling fables when she had only as yet told them seven, and there were more than two 
hundred in the book ! 

" Oh dear ! " she exclaimed, in such a tone of dismay that Aunt Hester had to 
laugh again. 

" You are such lazy little monkeys," she cried suddenly. " Why don't you make 

out stories for yourselves ? You have got brains far younger and fresher than mine." 

a 

" Yes, but they are not brains that are any good for that sort of thing," explained 
Pansy, eagerly and gravely. " At least not yet. Perhaps they may be some day." 

•' And until that happy time shall arrive, you expect all the nonsense-talking to be 
done by me ? That is what you mean, I suppose ? " inquired Aunt Hester. Upon which 
Pansy (though in rather a roundabout way, perhaps) signified pretty plainly that it was. 

So after this of course Aunt Hester had to do just what they pleased, and as they 
seemed all agreed that what would please them best would be another fable, she folded 
her hands resignedly on her knees and proceeded to tell them the fable of " The Fox and 
the Stork." 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE FOX AND THE ST0R;C. 



HAT a long time it is since I have seen you!" said a fox one day to 
a stork. The sharp-nosed little fellow had met the bird one morning 
by accident near the river-side, and, as he was always inclined for a 
gossip, he at once went up to her and claimed acquaintance, though, to 
tell the truth, the stork on her part did not care particularly for his 
society, and certainly had no inclination at all to be on intimate terms 
either with him or any of his family. However, being a creature of 
much amiability of temper, when the fox greeted her, she made him a civil answer, and 
after allowing that it was a long time since they had met, asked him politely after his 
health. At this inquiry the fox shook his head. 
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"Ah !" he said, " I am not so well as I used to be; I find years are beginning to tell 
upon me. I lead a very lonely life, and sometimes I am sadly in want of a little society. 
I am going home now to my solitary dinner, and, to tell the truth, I feel little appetite 
for it." 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the stork, quite touched by this account, " that seems a pity. 
I have an excellent appetite myself. I almost think I could eat all day. I really fear" — 
and she looked at him anxiously, for she was a kind-hearted bird — " I really fear that you 
must be in rather a bad way." 

" I am," replied the fox, sadly ; " I am not half the animal I was. Solitude and trouble 
have quite changed me." 

" Dear ! dear ! " repeated the stork. '* And you don't like taking your meals alone, 
you say ? " she added, with a little eagerness. 

•* I can't endure it ! " exclaimed the fox, earnestly (though if you had looked at him at 
the moment you might have seen a mischievous twinkle in his eye). " The daintiest 
dishes without a companion have no longer any attraction for me." 

" You don't say so ! " cried the stork, beginning to quiver with emotion. " And have 
you — have you — ahem ! — no companion that you can procure to share your meal — to-day, 
for instance ? " 
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" None," said the fox, sorrowfully ; " I came out to see if I could find one, but I have 
been unsuccessful in my search." 

The stork moved from one foot to the other, and cleared her throat again : she was 
evidently getting into a curious flutter, and the sly fox, as he looked at her, chuckled to 
himself. 

" I am so sorry for you," she said after a moment or two's silence ; " I am really so 
very sorry ! " Her mouth was watering so that she could hardly speak. " If I could be 
of any service to you — only I am afraid that, being almost a stranger, my companion- 
ship " 

" My dearest lady," interrupted the fox, in a tone of joyful surprise, " your companion- 
ship, if you would give it to me, would be the most delightful thing in the world I I was 
longing to ask you for it ; but I feared lest you might think I was taking too great a 
liberty. If indeed you will condescend to share my humble repast " 

" Oh, I should like to do it ! " exclaimed the stork, perhaps just a trifle too warmly 
(only, you see, being touched by the fox's account of his condition, she naturally spoke 
with some emotion). •' I am sure if it will be a pleasure to you it will be a pleasure to me 
as well. Shall we proceed to your abode at once ? I don't know whether you like to 
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dine at a fixed hour, but for my own part I always think that a good meal never comes 
amiss ; and if we have any distance to go " 

" The distance is not very great," replied the fox. " I live in here, in the wood. A 
very few minutes will bring you to my door." 

And so with that they set forth very amicably ; and though the stork — who in fact 
was a bird with a most immoderate appetite — began her walk, thinking only of the meal 
that she was going to, yet the fox made himself so pleasant and amusing by the way that 
she found herself soon quite enjoying the little journey, and almost sorry when it came to 
an end. 

" He really is a most interesting creature," she began to think to herself. " He 
has so much information, such varied knowledge, and as for his small talk, it is quite 
charming. One does not come across such a companion every day^ I wonder why it is 
that he is not a greater favourite generally ! Some ill-natured stories, I know, have got 
spread abroad about him ; but I shall hesitate in future before I believe these things. 

I am sure, if we are to credit everything that is said in the world " And then 

the stork shrugged her shoulders and looked so sweetly at the fox that that cunning old 
fellow laughed in his sleeve, and could hardly keep his countenance. 
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"You live in an — ahem! — an underground apartment, I think?" inquired the stork, 
with a little hesitation, as they were approaching the fox s dwelling ; and the fox in reply 
said frankly, Yes, it was true he did : it was an old habit with his race ; and though he was 
not sure that he approved of it, yet on the whole he was averse to altering old ways. 

" We cling to what we are accustomed to, you see," he said, with some pathos in his 
voice. "In many respects we might change for the better perhaps, but I prefer to hold 
to the traditions of my fathers. As they have lived, so I am content to live too." 

" Quite right ! quite right ! " said the stork, " I was only a little uncertain whether — 
my shape being so unlike yours, you know — whether I should be able to accommodate 
my figure to your door." 

"My dear madam, I would not think of such a thing for a moment!" replied the 
fox, with the utmost gallantry. " I propose to spread our repast on the green sward." 
To such a lover of the fresh air as yourself, a dinner underground, I am well aware, would 
be a penance rather than a pleasure." 

" Dear me ! you are most considerate," murmured the stork ; ** I confess that the 
unaccustomed confinement " 

" Unquestionably ! " cried the fox. 
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" We birds," said the stork, " live so entirely in the open air." 

" A delightful habit!" ejaculated the fox ; ** I have wished many a time that I could 
imitate it." 

" It is a custom that may have its disadvantages," said the stork, thoughtfully. 

" I cannot see them ! " cried the fox with enthusiasm. 

And then they reached their journey's end, and politely asking the stork to await his 
return, he plunged into his hole, and in a very little while returned, bearing an enormous 
dish in his hands. 

" What a charming odour ! " exclaimed the stork, delightedly, as soon as she saw him 
coming ; but the next moment she peeped into the dish and looked rather blank. " Oh — 
soup ! " she said. 

*' Yes," replied the fox, cheerfully. " You like soup, I hope ? " 

"Ye-es — oh, yes." said the stork, with an effort — "only — it is in rather a shallow 
dish." 

" I poured it into a shallow dish on purpose that it might get cool," replied the fox, 
in the same pleasant way. " It's so bad, you know, to burn your throat ! Shall we begin ? 
You can't think what an admirable effect yqur charming companionship has had upon mc 
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already : it has quite taken away my langour ; I haven't felt such an appetite for months. 

Pray help yourself." 

And, waving his hand, without further loss of time the fox fell to,, and began to lap 
up the soup as fast as he could lap. 

But for the stork with her long bill it was a very different matter. She began eagerly 
to try and follow the fox's example, but in a moment her bill struck upon the bottom of 
the vessel, and she could hardly suck up a drop. In vain she tried again and again ; she 
could do no better, and with every moment that passed her efforts became more fruitless, 
for the fox, lapping with all his might, soon lapped the shallow dish quite dry ; and when 
every drop of soup was gone, the poor stork was just as hungry still as she had been at 
first. 

But the fox, when he had eaten everything up, looked at his friend with the most 
sweetly innocent eyes. 

-** Well, I have had a good dinner," he ejaculated, gratefully. " I hope you can say 
the same ? " 

" Thank you ; the soup seemed — excellent," replied the stork, with marked stiffness. 

" I think it was — I really think it was ! " exclaimed the fox, ** though perhaps it hardly 
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becomes me to say so. Excellent in quality and abundant in quantity. I don't know 
when I have made such a meal. If you had not been here, dear lady, I think I should 
have been in some danger of over-eating myself." 

" Oh — indeed ! Ahem ! " said the stork. 

•' But you took care of yourself, I was glad to see," continued the fox, pleasandy. 
" You didn't let me have the lion's share. Quite right ! quite right ! I think you left 
me quite as much as was good for me." And he nodded and smiled and looked so 
impudently innocent as he was uttering these lies, that the stork almost burst with 
rage. However, she had great control over her feelings, and, though she had so much 
cause to be indignant, she hardly said a word. Of course there was a change in her 
manner, which the fox perceived very clearly, and which made him chuckle to himself; 
but she sustained her dignity beautifully, and rising on her feet after a few minutes, she 
made her host a most courteous speech, thanking him for his entertainment, and at the 
end of it, in the coolest way in the world — " We have spent so pleasant an hour together," 
she said, " that I hope you will give me the opportunity of returning your hospitality. 
Suppose you come tomorrow and dine with me ? I may not be able to procure you so 
delicious a repast as you have given me to-day, but " 
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** My dearest lady," interrupted the fox, warmlj^ '* it is your society that I value 
so highly ; as for meat and drink, they are matters to me of small moment. Take no 
trouble to prepare any special dainties ; the simplest dish will satisfy me. But I am really 
tempted when you offer me your society." 

" I appreciate the honour that you do me in saying so," answered the stork, with 

» 

the most delicate mockery : and then she appointed a place at which the fox should meet 
her on the following morning ; and, having done this, very ceremoniously took her leave. 
The fox, indeed, begged to be allowed to see her home, but, as you can believe, she had 
had as much as she wanted of his company, so she escaped any further infliction of it by 
saying that she had an engagement — upon which of course he let her go alone. 

As soon as her back was turned, the crafty fellow began to rub his paws and to 
laugh and chuckle with mischievous fun till he almost choked himself. " The greedy old 
goose — didn't I take her in ? " he thought. " How she tried to gobble up the soup, and 
how delightfully I lapped it all up before her very nose. She thinks now that to-morrow 
she'll give me tit for tat ; but it will be a clever stork that will outwit a fox. Only let 
her make ready a dinner, and see if I don t manage to eat it." And trusting in his own 
sharpness, the fox, when the next morning came, set out to keep his appointment. 
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He had not long to wait at the place of rendezvous before he saw the stork coming 
towards him from an opposite direction. " Here she is — the ridiculous long-legged 
creature ! " he exclaimed as soon as he perceived her; and then he put on a frank and 
pleasant smile, and went forward to meet her in the most eager way. 

" This is delightful ! " he said. " If you knew how anxious I have been lest you should 
not come ! You are quite well, I hope ? None the worse for your dinner yesterday ? 
Ah ! we v/ere both hungry, weren't we ? " and then he began to wag his head. " For me 
really it was surprising. And — will you believe it ? — I have brought a fresh appetite with 
me to-day. I am turning over quite a new leaf, you see." And so he ran on in the glibbest 
way, not minding a bit that the stork on her part was exceedingly silent, though indeed 
she took care to be very civil, and, in fact, behaved just as a lady who had been played a 
trick ought to behave — that is to say, with great dignity, and every appearance of being 
quite mistress of herself. 

The fox and she walked side by side together, and talked for ten minutes or so, till 
they reached a grassy damp spot on the river-side, where the stork paused. 

** We will take our dinner here," she said. 

'* Ah ! do you think so ? Is it not — ahem ! — a little moist ? " suggested the fox. 
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" It is very moist ; but I consider that an attraction," said the stork, decisively. 

And then the fox merely replied, " Oh ! indeed ? " rather vaguely, and licked his lips. 
It might be an attraction to the stork to stand with her feet in water, but it was not a 
pleasure to him by any means. However, being a very courteous person, he was reluctant 
to make any objection, so he only chose the driest spot he could find to stand on, and 
held his tongue. 

*' I am glad you have brought such an excellent appetite," said the stork, "for, though 
our dinner is plain, I flatter myself that you will think the dish I have prepared not a bad 
one. Here it is. If you are ready, let us begin." And she quietly took her place beside 
a very large jar which the fox had indeed noticed already, but had not paid much heed to 
— a tall jar with a long narrow neck, down which without more ado she plunged her long 
bill, and immediately began to gobble away at the contents. 

'* My dear lady ! " cried the fox in consternation at this movement, leaping to her side 
in an instant, and giving very litde more thought, you may be sure, to the dampness of the 
ground. But though the fox ejaculated, " My dear lady ! " the stork only looked at him 
stonily out of one of her eyes, and without a moment's intermission went on gobble, gobble, 
gobble with all her might. 
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" Good. gracious! how am I to get a morsel if you don't leave mc a corner into which 
to push my tongue ? " cried the poor fox in great excitement, running round and round 
the jar ; but the stork merely gurgled, " Ladies first," with her voice coming in a most 
unearthly way from the depths of the jar. " Ladies first. When I have finished you 
shall have your turn." And then not another word could the fox get her to speak, and 
nothing remained for him but to stand and watch her, in a most prodigious fury, while she 
ate and ate and ate. 

When at last, however, with a slow deliberate movement, she drew her long bill out 
from the jar's neck, you can imagine the eagerness and precipitation with which he sprang 
to take her place. No pausing for any civilities then! No thought of fine speeches! He 
hustled her aside and, mounting on his hind legs, grasped the jar with his front paws and 
cautiously inserted his tongue. " I shall get my dinner at last ! " he was thinking fiercely. 
But, poor outwitted fox, do you think he got any dinner even then ? He stretched his 
tongue out — he lengthened it to the utmost length in his power, and licked round and 
round the inside of the jar ; but if the stork had left any food in the vessel at all (which is 
doubtful) it was down at the bottom, far beyond his reach, and he tried to get at it in 
vain. 
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The fox, cunning as he was, had been outwitted. Almost dumb with rage, he turned 
his eyes upon the stork. The stork, I am sorry to say, was standing laughing. 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, " you thought you played off a good joke on me yesterday ; 
but the biter gets sometimes bit. Mr. Fox, I am delighted to see that you have so entirely 
recovered your appetite. The next time that you want a good meal, come back to me 
and let us share another dinner together." 

And with that speech she turned on her heel, and the fox, hungry and humiliated, gave 
one last vain lick to the mouth of the jar, and then — being a good deal of a philosopher, 
and reflecting that there are many ups and downs in life, and that even foxes, clever as 
they are, must be taken in sometimes — he put his offended dignity in his pocket, and 
making the best of a bad business, quickly trotted off in search of the dinner that he 
had — not yet eaten* 



"H'm!" said Pansy, dubiously, when Aunt Hester stopped; *'these weren't nice beasts, 
either of them — were they } I don't think I like that fable very much, Aunt Hester. It 
seems to me " said little Pansy, and then suddenly hesitated. 

" What seems to you ? Let us have your thought," replied Aunt Hesten 

12 
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" Well, I only mean," said Pansy, a little uncertainly, *' that, though iEsop wrote so 

< 

much about animals, it doesn't seem to me that he was really very fond of thenu Do you 
think he was ? '* And she looked rather anxiously into Aunt Hester's face. 

But Aunt Hester merely gave a little laugh and said, " So you have found that out. 
Well, it is quite true, my dean JEsop was what was called a satirist — that is to say; a 
person who is quicker to see follies and faults in men and animals than virtues and good 
qualities. It is a good thing to have a sprinkling of satirists in the world, for if we were 
all benevolently minded, you know, we should get quite silly with praising and admiring 
one another. I daresay JEsop was quite aware that there was a good deal in us that was 
worth praising, but he also saw that there was a great deal that was very weak and bad, 
and it pleased him best to turn these weak and bad things into ridicule." 

" Yes, but then animals are not people," returned Pansy, rather indignantly ; "and it 
does seem a shame r" 

•' To endow them with people's vices and virtues ?" interrupted Aunt Hester. "Ah 
well, my dear, other people have done that as well as ^sop ; and besides, remember, 
in his age the world was not a very animal-loving place — not at all in that respect the 
same sort of place that it is now." 
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*' Then I am glad that I live now rather than when he did ! " cried Pansy ; and at 
that very moment her great white cat jumped upon her knees and rubbed his soft cheek 
with decision against her hand, just as if he was saying emphatically, " And so am I ! " 
Upon which of course they all laughed, and Pansy began to devote herself to her favourite ; 
and they talked no more about ^Esop ; except only that, as Aunt Hester presently rose 
from her seat, Maurice said abruptly, " But you know we must have some more fables, 
though iEsop does laugh at things. You will tell us some more, won't you ? " And 
Aunt Hester gave her promise, though she coupled it with a reminder that in only a 
few more days now she should be going away. 

" Oh dear, I wish you weren't ! " cried Pansy, when she said that ; and little Jack 
cried, " Wouldn't 'ou 'top if muzzer asked 'ou ? " — a question at which Aunt Hester shook 
her head. " ' Muzzer ' Aas asked me, but I can't do it, Jacky," she answered, laughing. 
** But never mind," she said, as she went towards the door ; ** I am not gone yet." 



Aunt Hester came back very kindly to the schoolroom next afternoon, and told the 
children another story. 
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" I think we must have a iable to-day that won't distress Pansy," she said. " I have 
thought of one that is rather pretty, only it has the disadvantage of being also rather 
short. However, for the sake of the people in it being very amiable, I hope you will 
forgive that" So they took their seats and she began the fable of " The Ant and 
the Dove." 





CHAPTER X. 



THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 

POOR little Ant had been working hard all day, and when evening 
came, he was very tired and thirsty. " I haven't got on badly to-day," he 
thought to himself. *• I have carried all those heavy grains of corn and 
packed them up in the storeroom for winter use. To-morrow I must go 
to some fresh labour. What a busy world this is, and what active, useful 
creatures we ants are ! It makes me angry when I see so many lazy people 
going about. I never all my life could see the pleasure of being lazy. 
I There are those foolish birds that are always sitting on the trees. Dear 
«0 me, how can they bear to sit and sing when there is so much work to 
be done ! If I had the ordering of things *" 
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The ant as he talked had been approaching a stream at which he meant to quench 
his thirst, and stooping down his head at the last words, suddenly — it was impossible to 
say how — he lost his balance and fell in. The poor little creature could not swim ; he 
struggled and choked, and beat about in the water with his poor little legs. " Oh, what 
shall I do ! I shall be drowned ! " he said aloud in despair. 

But all at once a soft voice spoke above his head. 

** Don't be afraid ; I am going to help you," said a grey dove that was sitting on a 
branch of a tree which overhung the stream. " Look, I will drop some leaves down on 
the water, and you can get on one of them, and presently it will drift in to the shore." 

So the dove with her bill shook down a little shower of leaves, and the poor half- 
drowned ant struggled with all his might till at last he got on one of them, and then 
slowly and gently the leaf floated down the little stream for a few minutes, and finally 
drifted to the side of it, and the ant, trembling all over and dripping wet, climbed back to 
dry land again. 

Almost as soon as he had found his footing and was beginning to recover his com- 
posure, he heard a flutter of wings above his head, and the pretty dove next moment 
alighted close beside him and addressed him once more in a soft voice. 
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" I was so afraid that you would'nt manage it," she said. '* It w awkward to fall into 
the water, is'nt it ? We, with our wings, of course, don't mind ; but for people of your 
family it must be so exceedingly unpleasant I am so glad I happened to see you at the 
moment I did." 

"Indeed," returned the ant, "you can't be half as glad of that as I am. You 
certainly have done me a good turn, if ever anybody did. You have saved my life, and 
if ever I can show my gratitude by doing anything for you " 

But the dove, though' she was a very gentle bird, could hardly keep her countenance 
at this speech. 

" Oh, that is very improbable ; don't mention it," she said. " Of course, I am 
delighted to have rendered you a little service. You ants, I have always thought, are 
such deserving creatures — so thoroughly respectable, and, really, I think, almost as orderly 
and industrious as ourselves." 

She would have said something more, perhaps, only the ant was staring at her in 
such amazement that, surprised on her part, she suddenly stopped. 

" Did I hear you aright ? " he exclaimed when she ceased to speak. " Can 
you mean to say you are industrious ? Do you not belong to that family of birds, of 
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whom (if you will excuse my plain speaking) I have always thought as the most vain and 
idle and pleasure-loving creatures in existence ? " 

The dove drew herself up. " Idle ! " she exclaimed, in a tone of astonishment. 

" I and other birds idle ? I never in all the course of my life ! " And then her 

feelings overwhelmed her, so that words failed her and all her feaithers began to stick 
out. 

The ant was rather taken aback at this, for he had always considered it a fact, too 
well known to be argued about, that birds were quite useless and foolish members of 
society ; but yet, of course, just after the dove had conferred so great a benefit upon him, 
he was very unwilling to hurt her feelings, so he cleared his throat and looked at her 
askance, and then in a tone of some distress began to beg her not to excite herself. 

" Perhaps I spoke hastily. I am sure, rather than give you any pain — As to your 
own personal character, of course " — said the poor little ant, confusedly. 

The dove gasped a little, and then tried to recover herself. " You meant no offence, 
I daresay," she said. " I have no doubt you only spoke from ignorance, not from malice. 
If you knew our great family better than apparently you do, you would perceive how 
wrong — how ludicrously wrong — ^you are in your assertions concerning it. But forgive my 
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anger. I rarely give way to excitement of any kind ; my temper, I am thankful to say, is 
singularly mild. ' 

"Why, yes," exclaimed the ant, eagerly, "that is precisely what I have heard a 
hundred times. Of the amiability of your whole family I have never felt a moment's 
doubt. I had not — ahem ! — precisely been previously aware that— in any strict sense — 
they could be called industrious ; but, no doubt, amongst so many, there may be found 

scattered instances " 

" Scattered instances ! " interrupted the dove, fluttering again for a moment, but con- 
trolling herself with an effort. " Why, you poor little ant, birds work as steadily and with 
as much order as you do yourselves, only they are wiser than you, because they play too 
as well as work. With you it is labour the whole day long ; but we, when our labour is 
ended, know how to enjoy ourselves. We fly about in the fresh air, we sing (such of us as 
have voices), we sit and disport ourselves in the sunshine. Oh yes, we are wiser than 
you are by a great deal. If you doubt it, come and look at the nests we build ; come and 
watch us as we feed our young. ' I have just been parting from a charming young 
family," said the dove, with a gentle sigh. " They have occupied my time almost entirely 
since the summer began, but I am thankful to say they are all happily sent out into 
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the world now and likely to do well, and it was entirely in consequence of their departure, 
and of my having at last got a little leisure, that I chanced to see you when you fell into 
the stream. If I had been as busy this evening as I have been most evenings through the 
summer, it would have made some difference to you," the dove ended, with a laugh. 

" Well, certainly, that's true," assented the ant, fervently. " And, indeed," he added, 
with a sigh, " we do work hard. There are times when I should enjoy a little more rest. 
But I am afraid I should not say so; and in fact, at this very moment" — and then he began 
to bustle forward — " I have business on hand, and have no right to be standing here 
chatting with you. Only my nerves have been a little shaken, you see, and, naturally, the 
pleasure that it has been to talk for a little while to my kind deliverer has been very great 
But I must go back to my companions now and explain the cause of my absence. I take 
leave of you with feelings of the deepest gratitude," said the ant ; and his voice quite 
trembled with emotion. 

"Oh, I am delighted to have been of any service to you," replied the dove, 
courteously, " and I hope this may not be our last meeting. I am very frequently in this 
neighbourhood, and any evening you chanced to have a quarter of an hour to spare, I 
am sure I should enjoy another chat exceedingly. 
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" Nothing would give me greater pleasure," replied the ant with all his heart, and 
then, after a few more civil speeches (for they were both of them, you perceive, remarkably 
well bred), they parted, and the dove perched on her tree again and began to blink her 
soft eyes and look sleepily at the river, and the ant posted home to his ant-hill with all 
haste, to tell the adventure he had had, and complete his labours for the night 

After this a good while passed, and the dove and the ant often saw one another 
again, and though, perhaps, on the whole, the dove looked upon her new acquaintance as 
rather an insignificant creature, yet by degrees a very friendly feeling arose between 
them, and many an evening when his work was done, the ant would trot off to look for 
the dove at her favourite tree, and would find a few minutes* conversation with her quite 
a refreshment after the anxious and constant toil of the day. And on her part, too, the 
dove would look out for him, and greet him in the cheeriest way when he came near. 

" Ah, there you are ! " she would say in her soft, gentle voice. " Come along ; it's 
getting late. What a pity it is you work* so long ! *' 

And then she would make him tell her what he had been doing; and I can assure 
you she opened her eyes sometimes at the strange stories that he told, and did not more 
than half believe them. 
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"A very ingenious, industrious little animal, no doubt," she would say to herself; 
'* but evidently greatly given to romancing. I listen to his tales because they amuse me, 

and I like to see how far he will go ; but, really, as for supposing they can all be true " ! 

And then the pretty dove would shrug her shoulders and smile to herself with an air of 
kindly incredulity. She liked the ant very much, and thought he was really an intelligent 
companion, and possessed of a great deal of very curious information ; but was it likely that 
he should be able to do things that no dove could do ? He was certainly a vain, boasting 
little fellow, she thought, and very much given to drawing a long bow ; but yet he was 
so pleasant and friendly always, and, quite absurd and impossible as the things were that 
he sometimes tried to make her believe, he was always so amusing that their talks together 
seldom failed to entertain her. Nor did he on his side enjoy them less, for of course he 
felt it as a very flattering thing that so large and beautiful a creature as the dove should 
condescend to listen to his conversation and to give him the honour of her friendship. " I 
shall never forget what I owe to you," he often said to her. " If it were but possible that 

I could some day repay my debt ! " But the dove always laughed when he said that. 

It seemed so ridiculous of the little ant to expect that he could ever do anything for such 
a bird as she was. 
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However, ifi this world, happily, though it is oftenest the big and strong who help 
the small and weak, yet sometimes, at any rate, the insignificant ones are able to do 
services for them who are greater than themselves ; and so in course of time it happened 
in this case. 

One evening, when he had a little time to spare, the ant, who had not seen his friend 
for some days, thought he would try to have ten minutes* talk with her to refresh him 
after his day's work ; so off he started in his active, bustling way, and presently coming 
near to the tree, had the satisfaction of seeing the dove perched in her usual place. But, 
besides seeing the dove, he saw something else as well. He saw the figure of a man 
skulking amongst the brushwood, with his eye upon the dove, and in his hand a sling 
with which (for he had seen it used before) the ant had little doubt that he meant to trap 
the poor unconscious bird. 

What could the ant do ? His heart came into his mouth ; he felt almost choking with • 
terror and distress. He ran forward wildly. If he could but reach the dove and give her 
warning of her danger ! But the man was between him and her, and how could he hope 
to be able to give his warning in time ? " Fly away ! fly away ! " he called out, gasping ; 
but he was too far off from her, and she could not hear his small voice. Quite calmly she 
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sat in her favourite place, little knowing what was threatening her, and -already the man 
was taking aim. 

In the deepest distress a sudden plan came into the little ant's brain. He could not 
reach his friend, but suppose he tried to reach her enemy ? Quick as thought, he darted 
towards him : there was not a moment to lose ; he rushed to him, and sprang upon him, 
and, just as he was about to throw the sling, he stung him in the leg with all his might. 

" Ah ! " cried the man, and with the sudden start for a moment dropped the cord. 

That was enough ; the dove heard his exclamation, and sprang from her place. In 
another second she had spread her wings, and was soaring securely overhead ; and the 
man, cheated of his prey, was rubbing his leg, and muttering — not too pleasantly — ^to 

himself. 

The ant was very happy as he went home that night. He had paid his debt, and he 

had saved his friend. 

" You didn't see me last night," he said to the dove the following evening, "but I 
saw you. Ah ! I was in a terrible fright. I tried to warn you that that dreadful man was 
going to snare you, but I could not do it. If I hadn't been able at the last to bite his 1^ 
and startle him " 
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" Was it you who startled him ? " interrupted the dove, and opened her eyes wide. 
" Why, you dear ant — you dear, inteUigent ant — you have saved my life ! " 

" And did not you save mine long ago ? " answered the ant 

" Oh ! " said the dove, " that was nothing. I mean — if a creature of my size couldn't 
do such a thing as that ! " 

" But it isn't size that is of importance always," answered the ant " It is true that 
if I had been very big I might have eaten the man up." 

" My dear friend," cried the dove generously, " if you had eaten him at a mouthful 
you couldn't have saved me better than you did. I have laughed hitherto at the thought 
of you doing a service to me ; but from this time you may be very sure I shall never 
laugh again. You have given me a lesson ; and for the future I shall always remember 
that there is no creature so weak but he may give help to some one else.'* 

•* And that one good turn deserves another," replied the ant quiedy. 

And then, with true delicacy of feeling, he let the dove say no more, but began to 
speak of something else. 

"And that is all," said Aunt Hester, suddenly* 
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" Oh, but they went on being friends, didn't they ? Can't you say a little more 
about that ? " asked Pansy. 

" I have no doubt they went on being friends," replied Aunt Hester, "-^sop doesn't 
mention it, indeed ; but we may assume it, I am sure, for ourselves. You see, they were 
such nice-natured creatures. It is my opinion that their companionship continued to be a 
great pleasure to them both, and that it had a very excellent effect upon them — widening 
their views, and generally improving and cultivating their minds. For it is a great 
mistake, you know, to be so exclusive that you look down upon everybody except the 
members of your own family. The dove and the ant were inclined to do that when they 
first met ; but I have no doubt that mutual intercourse did a vast deal to enlarge their 
conceptions of things, and that each was a far better member of society for the knowledge 
he or she acquired from the other." 

" Only they must have made a rum pair of friends ! " said Maurice. 

And then Aunt Hester with a laugh allowed that that was true. " But if they 
didn't mind it themselves ? " she suggested. 

" I s'uld have minded it, though," suddenly struck in little Jack. " Ants is so vezzy, 
vezzy little. I wis' muzzer would give me a pitty dove 1 " 
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" Oh dear, I wish she would ! " cried Pansy. And, this thought having once entered 
their heads, all the children began to discuss it together, and Aunt Hester after a minute 
prudently made her escape. 

"Aunt Hester," said Maurice next afternoon, "I've been looking over the fables, 
and there are two or three that I think it would be very nice for you to tell." 

"And, pray, which ones are they?" inquired Aunt Hester. Upon which Maurice 
produced his book, and proceeded with much glibness to point them out. 

"There's first, the Kite and the Pigeons," he said, "and then the Fox and the 
Goat, and then the Mouse and the Frog, and then — let me see — the Tortoise and the 
Eagle, and then the Mice in Council, and then " 

" I beg your pardon," said aunt Hester politely, interrupting him ; " but how long do 
you think I am going to stay here ? " 

" Oh but," said Maurice, insinuatingly, " you might tell these in a week." 

" Along with the half-dozen more," suggested Aunt Hester, "that you were probably 
about to be so good as to add to them ? Well, but, you see, it happens unfortunately that 

m 

I am going on Saturday." 

13 
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" Oh dear ! are you ? " cried Maurice and Pansy together ; and then Maurice said 
bluntly, " I wish you weren't" To which Aunt Hester replied, " So do I ; " and there 
was a moment's silence. But if she was sorry at the prospect of going so soon, she at 
any rate said no more about it Instead of that, she almost immediately resumed her 
cheerful tone, and — " Am I to tell you one of these stories you have picked out, then ? " 
she asked. " Give me the book, Maurice. The Kite and the Pigeons was the first one 
you spoke of, I think? Well" — and she glanced over it — " I will tell you that if you like 
— though I don't know if, left to myself, I should have chosen it. Let me see — I " said 
Aunt Hester, and meditated for a moment x>r two, and then began. 





CHAPTER XI. 



THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 



CERTAINLY have an excellent appetite," said a large, strong 
kite to himself ; " and that is a great blessing, no doubt ; for 
if you can't eat well what is the use of living ? But yet, 
to be so desperately hungry as I always am is almost too 
much of a good thing. I never finish one meal but I seem to 
be ready for another ; and really, the constant labour of pro- 
curing my food is sometimes quite exhausting. Now there 
are those pigeons" — and the kite put on a very thoughtful 
look — ** most delicious eating they are ! I never knew anything more delicate ; but every 
day it gets more difficult to catch them. I have been dining off sparrows and larks, and 
insignificant creatures of that kind, for the last week or more, but they don't satisfy 
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my stomach for more than a few minutes ; and I positively musi get something of more 
importance to sustain me, or I shall be actually losing my strength and getting thin." And 
with that the kite flew off to a neighbouring dovecote, and hung over it fondly for a long 
time, eagerly hoping to be able to pounce upon some unlucky pigeon ; but the pigeons, 
fortunately for themselves, were on the watch, and the moment he appeared, they all ran 
home, and never showed their faces again till, tired of waiting in vain, the kite went 
back at last to his own nest. 

But of course, as you may suppose, his temper was not improved by the weary after- 
noon he had passed. " Provoking creatures ! " he cried fiercely to himself, " they have 
escaped me again. Another day have I wasted upon them with no result, except that I 
am almost famished. I must go now and make my supper once more upon those tasteless 
sparrows ; and I have eaten sparrows till I am sick of them. These continued disappoint- 
ments are almost more than I can bear. If I did not believe that a time would come 

sooner or later ! " and then the kite rolled his fierce eyes, and looked so wicked and so 

strong that the poor gentle pigeons, if they had seen him, would have shaken all over 
with terror from their beaks to their tails. 

There was not much difficulty about the catching of sparrows ; so the kite, as soon 
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as he had composed himself a litde, went off and ate up as many of them as he fancied, 
and then, returning to his nest, he slept till the next morning. He had undergone a good 
deal of mental excitement, and so he slept very soundly ; but when he awoke again he 
was in just as bad a temper as ever, and as he performed his toilet he vowed that he 
would get at those pigeons in some way, by fair means or foul, before he or they were 
many hours older. 

So all the morning he sat and thought, and laid one plan after another for catching 
them, till — being a very shrewd and crafty bird — he at last thought of a scheme by which 
it certainly seemed to him that he should be able to get them into his power. " If I can 
but once get the silly creatures to trust me, all will be easy," he said to himself; and 
so he began to screw his features about, so as to make them wear the pleasantest and 
most innocent expression, and to tutor his naturally harsh voice, till he made it (as he 
thought) quite soft and musical ; and having spent several hours in these exercises, with 
great satisfaction to himself, he finally spread his wings and sped his way once more to 
his beloved dovecote, full of hope in the success of his plans. 

It was a beautiful day, and the pretty pigeons were all abroad enjoying the sunshine. 
"How happy we should be here," one of them had just been saying to another, "if it 
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were not for the annoyance that we suffer from that terrible kite ! It is true we have as 

yet escaped his claws ; but how long shall we remain in safety ? Every time I see a 

shadow cross the sky my heart goes pit-a-pat." 

'* It is true," her companion had replied ; " we have but one trouble, yet that solitary 

« 
one mars all our happiness. What bliss for us would it not be if some fowler would 

snare the kite and kill him ! but, alas, no fowler ever seems to come this way. We must 

endure our lot, I fear ; but let us at least be thankful that our wisdom has enabled us so 

far to baffle our vindictive enemy." 

And with that the two pigeons had given a gentle sigh, and, placidly stepping on 
together side by side, were in the act of daintily seeking for one of their many daily meals, 
when suddenly the warning cry they knew so well from the sentry-bird who was on watch 
reached their ears, and, springing from the earth at the sound, with beating hearts and 
quivering wings» they rushed to the shelter of the dovecote. 

The enemy had come — that dreaded enemy that they knew so well. There he was 
as usual above their heads, come to destroy all the peace of their quiet home. One after 
another they pressed tumultuously into their house. " Shall we never be free from him ?" 
they cried, panting. They huddled all together. " How can we bear this persecution ? " 
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they said ; and the poor little things turned their doleful faces upon one another, seeing 
no hope of escape, and yet feeling as if all the joy of their lives was gone. 

All at once, however, as they were sitting softly bemoaning themselves, they heard a 
curious sound at one of the openings into their cote. " What's that ? " they whispered 
in a tremor, and began with starting eyes to stare at the spot from which the murtnur 
came. It was quite a murmur — almost a gfurgle — thick and gruff, and yet so very low that 
it was barely audible ; and, as far as could be understood, what the person who made it was 
trying with such apparent difficulty to articulate, was simply the one word " Friends ! " 

" Friends ! " he ejaculated in this singular voice, that seemed to come from the depths 
of his stomach ; and then in two or three moments, with a little change of tone and trying 
another key, he repeated, " Friends ! " 

*' Who in the world is it ? " cried the pigeons, all fluttering, to one another. 

" It's me ! " answered the kite sweetly, hearing them with his quick ears. " Only me 
— a kite. I do so want to speak to you." 

But the poor pigeons, as you may imagine, the moment he declared he was the 
kite, thought their last moment had come, and set up such a clatter in their terror that 
their enemy, I can assure you, had much ado to keep his tongue quiet " The fools 
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the idiots ! " he began to mutter in his throat ; and if he had not coughed elaborately and 
kept down his passions in that way, the chances are that he would have betrayed his real 
design and defeated all his scheme on the spot. 

However, with a great effort, he controlled himself, and disguising his voice again 
till (to his own ears at least) it sounded as sweet as sugar — " Dear pigeons ! ** he began 
to entreat ; " dear gentle creatures ! do listen to me for a moment. I entertain nothing but 
the kindest feelings towards you. You have been brought up to regard me only as an 
enemy, and I allow that between your family and mine there have occasionally heretofore 
been slight unpleasantnesses ; but why should we perpetuate a state of things that on every 
account is so much to be regretted ? For my own part," said the kite, earnestly and 
almost pathetically, " I have the most ardent desire to be on different terms with you, 
I am a solitary bird. I have had a wife and children ; but my mate is dead, and my 
children are gone abroad to seek their fortune. For a long time now I have lived 
alone, and, powerful though I am, and held in great respect and awe by other birds, still 
my life has been sad and dreary, because I have had no friends beside me to share either 
my joys or sorrows. For many weeks I have watched your community with the deepest 
interest I have admired and tenderly envied you ; I have longed from day to day to 
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tell you the feelings with which you have inspired me ; but your gentle timidity (so 
admirable in itself) has constantly denied me the opportunity. I do not blame you," said 
the kite, sadly but patiently, " for the want of trust in me that you have shown. Those 
unfortunate circumstances in the past to which I have referred entirely account for 
and excuse it; but will it be wise to spoil the future because the past has had its 
faults ? I see so many ways in which I may be of service to you, if you will permit me. 
I feel so deeply the benefits that an alliance with you may bring to myself that, weary of 
waiting for a better way of addressing you, I have at last come here, as you see, to the 
door of your dovecote, to speak these few plain and heartfelt words." And with that the 
kite meekly dropped his head, and for a few minutes closed, or seemed to close, his eyes, 
and prepared himself to wait till the pigeons chose to answer him. 

There was dead silence within the cote for a little while. The gentle birds were all 
looking at one another : the oldest and wisest were shaking their heads ; but the 
youngest and most ardent, touched by what seemed to them its generosity and nobleness, 
were already eager to accept the kite's proposal. 

"Let us receive him!" one of these youthful ones broke the silence first by 
exclaiming in an agitated voice. 
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" Yes — and be eaten up ! " murmured an ancient bird. 

" He would not eat us ! " cried a second generous young pigeon. *' I believe in him. 
I am ready to take him to my heart Can you hesitate when it is in your power to turn 
an enemy into a friend ? " 

" H'm ! I prefer to test my friends before I trust them," replied another cautious 
bird. 

** Let me put it to the vote ! " exclaimed a third of the youthful ones ; and, as this 
seemed really the best way to settle the matter, the question of whether the kite should be 
received amongst them was rapidly put to the vote and carried triumphantly by a majority 
of more than two to one ; for the pigeons, you see, though they were exceedingly timid, 
were very simple, impulsive creatures, and only too ready, with the least amount of reason, 
to think that other birds were as honest and as harmless as themselves. 

Well, as soon as the result of their vote had appeared, all the pigeons turned out of 
the cote (trembling a little it must be confessed, yet for the most part with great eagerness) 
to receive their new companion, and as for the kite, as he saw them appearing one after 
another till there Was quite a little crowd, he could hardly believe his eyes for delight, and. 
in fact, he had to put the strongest restraint upon himself, or he would have seized the 
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very first that came near him, and eaten him on the spot. His mouth watered as they 
poured out all round him ; his eyes gleamed and danced and became so fierce and hungry 
that, if he had not been cautious enough to draw the lids down over them till they were 
almost shut, the confiding pigeons must certainly have taken fright. But, after the first 
moment or two of rapture, he did close them almost entirely, and, recollecting the part he 
had to play, put on so mild and gentle an expression that the youngest pigeons rushed 
up to him quite enthusiastically, and, thinking of nothing but of emulating his own 
generosity, began to welcome him in the warmest way, and to profess the most ardent 
regard for him. 

The kite, as they fluttered round him, smiled graciously and said a few words in 
reply to their protestations ; but after a little while he did not seem so eager to conciliate 
these younger members of the community as to address himself to the older birds, who 
stood aloof and eyed him rather anxiously. 

" Dear friends," he said presently to these wise pigeons, " from your aspect I see 
that you do not entirely trust me yet ; but let us talk a little together. Let me tell you 
my proposition in regard to our future relations, and I think I shall be able to convince 
you that the alliance which I desire will be one of mutual advantage to us. What I 
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propose," said the kite, boldly, and fixing his eyes (which he opened a little more) steadily 
upon them — "what I propose is that I should take you entirely under my protection, 
and become your king. 

" Good gracious ! " cried the old pigeons, nervously. 

" You are only startled because the idea is a new one to you," continued the kite, 
with gentleness ; " but consider it, and you will soon see that no arrangement could be so 
satisfactory. I have both the will and the power to take care of you. You are the most 
amiable birds in the world ; it is the sweetness and gentleness of your disposition that, 
above all other things, have drawn me so warmly to you ; but you must be well aware that 
you have not sufficient strength to defend yourself against other birds that would do you 
harm. Put yourself under my protection, and from henceforth you shall live without 
a care or fear. I have power enough to defend you all ; make me your king, and I will 
die," cried the kite, " before I let any foreign enemy touch a feather of your heads or taste 
a drop of your blood !" He had risen to his full height as he said these last words, and 
he looked so imposing and so capable of doing all he promised, that even the old pigeons 
were greatly impressed by his words, and as for the young ones who stood by listening, they 
could not conceal their enthusiasm, but began to shout " Bravo ! " with all their might. 
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As soon as they called ^* Bravo ! " the kite turned to them with a gracious smile. 

" I see I have you on my side already," he said ; " your generous hearts have at once 
accepted me ; only persuade your venerable fathers to do the same." 

" They must do it ! — they will do it ! " cried the young pigeons, tumultuously. 

And indeed they were right, for the old birds hesitated for a little longer and felt 
that they did not quite like the project, and that they had considerable qualms about 
giving their assent to it, but yet in the end, seeing they had no chance against the others, 
and acknowledging that the proposal certainly offered considerable attractions, they did 
assent to it, and, amidst great enthusiasm and excitement, the kite was at last unanimously 
proclaimed king. 

You may believe that after this the crafty bird had it all his own way. " You must 
swear allegiance to me," he said, as soon as this question of the kingship was settled, and, 
of course, as that proceeding was only a natural consequence of the other, not even the 
old birds could object, and they swore allegiance with much solemnity. They swore that 
they would obey the kite in everything he ordered them to do ; that they would own no 
one's authority but his, and have no other king but him ; and he on his part, with the 
greatest benignity, promised his protection to them all, and declared that he would guard 
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them as the apple of his eye, particularly repeating with deep emphasis the assertion 
he had already made, that he would sooner die than let a foreign enemy come near them. 
And then, all these ceremonies having been concluded, and the pigeons being naturally 
rather worn out with all the various emotions they had gone through, a very practical bird 
ventured to suggest that perhaps a litde supper would not be unacceptable either to his 
new-made Majesty or the rest of the community ; and his remark meeting with universal 
approval, they all adjourned to supper, and though this indeed proved to be a very 
humdrum, flavourless affair, yet the kite made a feint of enjoying it greatly; and, 
altogether, nothing could exceed the general harmony that prevailed — even the elder birds 
being by this time convinced that to have secured so powerful a protector was a stroke 
of business for which they all fervently Aofied, at any rate, that they should live to be 
thankful. 

But the kite on his part was getting hungrier and hungrier, and wilder and wilder for 
his prey, with every moment that passed. As the pigeons in their placid way went to 
and fro all round him, it was almost more than he could bear. He had fairly to shut 
his eyes sometimes, just that he might not see them. 

" Your Majesty seems sleepy," a plump little pigeon said softly to him once ; and as 
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he glanced at her she looked so appetizing that it was the very utmost he could do to 
keep himself from gobbling her up. 

"Sleepy? N-o, I am not sleepy; I am only ""starving!" he had all but said, 

but he just stopped himself in time. " Ahem ! Well — yes, perhaps I am b, little sleepy," 
he corrected himself hurriedly. " You go early to bed, I think ? Ah, it is an excellent 
habit!" and he spoke with great warmth. "I would not have you break it on any account. 
Indeed, your dovecote looks so tempting that I long to try it ; I am almost disposed " — 
and then he put on a charming smile — " to inaugurate my authority by ordering you to 
roost without any further loss of time, and, to set a good example, I will be the first 
myself to retire." And with that, suiting the action to the word, the kite, unable 
to control his impatience any longer, immediately flew up to the cote, and squeezed 
himself in. 

The pigeons were all charmed with his affability and the care he seemed disposed 
to take of them, and, chattering pleasantly together, they very quickly followed him, and 
established themselves in their usual quarters. 

" Good-night I Pleasant dreams to you all," the kite called out cheerfully, as they 
gathered around him ; and then he tucked his head under his wing, and the pigeons all 
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sank their heads down into their necks, and in a very few more minutes the most placid 
silence reigned. 

But after some little time had passed, two or three pigeons were sleepily conscious 
of something, they hardly knew what — a slight movement — a momentary sound, just 
sufficient to make them for a second or two open their eyes and listen. It was one of 
their companions who was dreaming uneasily, they thought — the consequences, perhaps, 
of too hearty and protracted a supper. With a soft " coo ! coo ! " they quietly addressed 
themselves again to rest And then the remainder of the night passed without any 
disturbance, and in the morning they all rose, and the kite quite briskly rose too. 

At least, they all rose, as they believed ; but presently they began to notice that one 
of their number was missing. " Where can he be ? " they asked one another. But the 
kite gave a composed smile. 

" Don't be uneasy/' he said ; " I know all about him ; I have sent him on a secret 
mission." 

" Oh — indeed ! ** cried the pigeons ; and then one or two of the old ones glanced with 
rather troubled eyes at one another. But the young birds were greatly excited, and only 
envied their absent companion. " Sent on a secret mission ! Dear, dear, I wonder he 




Come with me a little apart, and I will give you your directions," said the kite. 
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didn't send mc ! " they each of them thought ; and one of them was so bold and so anxious 

to be made of importance that he even went up to the kite presently, and begged that, if 
his Majesty had any more foreign business to be transacted, he would allow him the 
honour of carrying his commands. The kite looked at the poor young pigeon, as he 
made this request, with a curious twinkle in his eye, " My dear sir," he exclaimed, " you 
have forestalled my wishes. I have need for a messenger at this very moment Come 

a 

with me a little apart, and I will give you your directions." And so they walked away to 
a little distance from the others ; and after that this pigeon, too, was not seen any more. 
Well (said Aunt Hester) to cut a sad story short, the pigeons vanished one by one. 
The kite sent them on these important journeys at the rate of three a day. When less 
than a couple of days had passed, the old birds only too bitterly understood what had 
happened to them, and were wringing their claws with misery ; but the young, confiding 
ones still could not give up their belief in the kite and his fine promises, but continued to 
rush forward whenever he announced that he wanted to despatch one of them on a secret 
service, till pigeon by pigeon they had almost all disappeared. And then at last, when 
they felt that there was no more hope left for them, one of the father birds, in his despair, 
spoke boldly and bitterly to the kite. 
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" We have put ourselves voluntarily into the hand of our enemy," he said, " and we 
need not wonder that he has turned and ruined us. We trusted you, and you have 
betrayed us ; but it was our folly that made us trust you, and our fate serves us right." 

" Quite so," answered the kite, politely, to this speech. And then he fell straightway 
on the pigeon, and ate him up. 

" Oh, Aunt Hester," cried Pansy, pitifully, " that is a miserable story ! " And Aunt 
Hester replied at once that she thought it was. 

" But it was Maurice's choice, you know," she added, " not mine. I wish for my own 
part that the pigeons could have outwitted the kite ; for the kite didn't deserve — did he ? 
— to have it all his own way." 

" He didn't deserve anything ! He was c horrid, wicked bird ! " cried Pansy, with 
vehemence. 

" Es — a witted bird ! " exclaimed little Jack, in a tone of such intense disapproval 
that the others laughed. 

But Maurice, having selected the story, thought that he was called on to stand up a 
little for the hero of it, so — ** Well, he was very clever at any rate," he abruptly said. 
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" True ; and the pigeons were very silly," replied Aunt Hester. " But I don't like 
your liite, Maurice ; and I am sorry for the pretty pigeons ; and if I tell you any more 
fables," she said, " I will choose them again for myself." 

Accordingly on the following afternoon Aunt Hester did choose another fable. " I 
am going to tell you one," she said, " that won't distress anybody. You may not think 
much of it, perhaps ; but Pansy's feelings, at any rate, won't be discomposed. It is 
called ' The Monkey and the Fisherman,' and I may remark before I begin that nobody 
is made very miserable in it ; and that it comes to quite a comfortable end." 

So then the children took their places — Pansy especially, with much content — and 
Aunt Hester told them the following fable. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE MONKEY AND THE FISHERMAN. 




MUST make good use of my time to-day," said a monkey to 
himself. *' What a busy life I lead ! I often wonder how the world 
would get on without me ! " and rising out of his bed early one 
morning, he began to look about him, and make up his mind what 
he should do first. " I think, in the first instance, I will take a little 
run," he decided, " to give myself an appetite for breakfast ; " so he 
set out on his way, and very soon he met the sheep-dog. 

"Ah! where are you going to so early ?" he said. "I didn't 
know that anybody was up except myself. But these are stirring 
times." 

"They're stirring enough to me" reph'ed the sheep-dog, a little surlily. "If you 
had to look after two hundred sheep, as I have " 
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"My dear friend," interrupted the monkey, with eagerness, "let me share your 
labours. There is nothing I should like better than to look after sheep. You will find 
me all the help in the world." 

"Well, I don't quite know," replied the sheepdog, doubtfully. " It's rather peculiar 
work." 

But the monkey declared that peculiar work was just the kind he was suited for, and 
that he was so quick he could learn anything in five minutes ; and so at last the dog was 
persuaded to take him along with him, and they soon reached the field where the sheep 
were. It was a large field, and the sheep were scattered all about it. 

" Now what you have to do," explained the dog, " is to Ijelp me to gather them all in 
one place, so that the shepherd may be able to count them when he comes." 

*' Oh, delightful ! " said the monkey ; " that will suit me exactly. Til just watch for a 
moment or two to see how you do it." 

So he watched for a few moments, and then, at the top of his speed, and with his long 
tail flying in the air, he dashed in amongst the sheep and scattered them right and left ; 
and, before the dog could stop him, he had leapt upon the back of one of them, and was 
sending the terrified animal tearing round and round the field. 
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" Stop, you fool ! " cried the dog at the top of his voice, and rushing after him with 
all his might ; but the monkey only turned and made faces at him ; and as soon as the dog 
had nearly overtaken him, sprang off the sheep he had mounted and vaulted upon another; 
and so went on, leaping and jumping and turning somersaults, and driving the poor sheep 
in all directions, till the dog was almost mad with rage and despair, and the sheep were very 
nearly in fits ; and it is hard to say what would have been the end of it all if the shepherd, 
attracted by the dog's furious barking, had not come hastily to the field at last, and soon 
frightened the mischievous fellow off. For the monkey, as soon as he saw the man 
appearing at the gate, jumped to the ground, and with his tail between his legs, ran for 
his life. 

" These human beings are so ill-natured ; he'll give me a horrible beating if he catches 
me," he thought ; so he prudently fled like the wind, and never stopped till shepherd and 
dog and sheep were dll a quarter of a mile behind him. Then at last he stood still and 
licked his lips. 

" It has been delightful!" he said. "What a life I do lead! Now this has really 
awakened me, and given me a zest for breakfast ; I must hurry back to the house and see 
if the cloth is laid. Dear me, what a panic I threw them into ! How I made them run ! " 
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And laughing and jabbering to himself, he went skipping home in the gayest spirits, and 
in a very few minutes reached the house, and put his head in at an open window. 

As he hoped, the cloth was laid, and various nice things, such as butter and honey 
and cream, were on the table, 

" H'm ! I see nothing substantial," said the monkey, with some disappointment, " but 
until the rest of the dishes appear I may as well taste these." So he put his tongue into 
the honey-pot, and then into the cream-jug, and then he ate up a pat of butter ; after which, 
feeling that this food was a little too luscious to be taken in an unlimited quantity, he 
paused, and descended from the table, and, returning again to the window-sill, looked 
about him. 

There was nothing living in the room besides himself except a parrot swinging in 
his cage. The monkey had not as yet paid any attention to the parrot, having been too 
much occupied with taking the edge off his appetite ; but now he looked up and cheerily 
said, " Good morning." 

*' Good morning," answered the parrot, not in quite so pleasant a voice. 

" They're late in coming down, aren't they ? " said the monkey. " You must be tired 
sitting up there, and waiting for them," 
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" I don't know that it makes much difference to me/* answered the parrot ; " I've had 
my breakfast, such as it is. It isn't honey and cream, and things like that," she added, 
rather spitefully, " that fall to my share." 

" Really ! " returned the monkey, politely. •* Well, now, if I were you, I would not 
submit to live upon plain food." 

" And how would you set about not submitting ? " asked the parrot, derisively. But 
the monkey did not answer this question. He had got up on his hind legs, and was 
craning his neck, and trying to look into the parrot's cage. 

" Dear, dear ! what an empty larder you have ! " he said. " As far as I can see, you 
haven't got so much as a bit of sugar in it. And you spend your life shut up in that cage ! 
Well, I wonder anybody can live shut up in a cage. I wouldn't, if I were you." 

" It's very easy to say you wouldn't," answered the parrot ; " but what else would you 
do, if you couldn't get out } " 

" My dear friend, if getting out is the only difficulty, I'll manage that for you in a 
minute," answered the monkey, with the greatest enthusiasm ; and without waiting for the 
parrot to say another word, he instantly sprang on the cage, and tugged and tugged till 
he broke the opening of the door, and threw it wide open. 
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The parrot was a good deal confounded by this proceeding, for in fact she felt no 
special desire to obtain her liberty, though she did not quite like to say no ; so she merely 
looked on with great solemnity while the monkey worked away, with her head cocked on 
one side. 

" There ! " cried the monkey, triumphantly, as soon as he had succeeded in setting 
the door open. ** Now you can have it all your own way. If you should like a little 
stroll, I shall be delighted to accompany you. You may perch on my back if you like, 
and I'll give you a run through the place. I've been riding myself this morning, and I 
know that it's charming exercise." 

" Ah ! " said the parrot a little doubtfully. She had put her head out at the door, but 
she seemed in no great hurry to accept the monkey s invitation. " Birds don't ride," she 
said, shortly, after a few moments. 

" Ah, well, no more do monkeys, as a rule," replied the other ; " but I assure you 

if you had been with me just now ! However, if you don't care to ride, you can 

walk ; and if you don't care to walk, you can fly ; it's all one to me," said the light-hearted 
monkey, and seeing something in the garden that attracted his attention, off he whisked, 
leaving the parrot to stay where she was, or to accept her liberty, just as it pleased her. 
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It was the white Persian cat that he had seen, daintily trotting across the lawn. 

" Puss ! Puss ! whither away ? How are all your fine family this morning ? " called 
the monkey. 

" My family are perfectly well, thank you/* answered the cat with dignity ; and then 
she tried to get out of his way as fast as ever she could ; but he was too quick for her. 

" Don't be in such a hurry ! I want to speak to you. I say," cried the monkey, 
scampering up to her side ; " they're frying fish in the kitchen." 

" Really ? " cried the cat, opening her eyes and beginning to hesitate in her walk. 
She had been posting away to her kittens, but this tempting information was too much 
for her. " Are you quite sure ? " she said, quivering. 

" I saw the cook putting them on the fire with my own eyes," answered the lying 

monkey. 

" Dear me ! " said the cat ; and then she licked her lips, and went backwards and for- 
wards for a moment or two, and finally, muttering something that was not very audible, 
she bolted towards the house ; upon which, chuckling to himself, the monkey skipped 
forward, and running to the stable plunged his head into a soft bed of hay, and called out 
cheerily—" Kittens 1 " 
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It was the warmest and cosiest Httle bed, and three small plump white balls were 
lying fast asleep in it ; but they soon awoke when the monkey said " Kittens !" and stirred 
them up with his paw ; and one of them gave a great yawn, and the second opened his 
blue eyes, and the third began to call for his mother as loud as he could call. As soon as 
the third kitten began to call for his mother the monkey put on a very sweet face. 

" My dears," he said, " your mother has been called away for a little while on 
important business, but she has sent me in her absence to play with you, so let me help 
you out of bed, and then we'll have a capital game ; " and, seizing them one after the other, 
he lifted them out pretty roughly on to the floor, and immediately began to chase them 
round and round the stable, tumbling them head over heels, scattering them here and 
there, tossing them up in the air, and never minding their cries a bit, though they 
screamed " Mew ! mew ! mew ! " most pitifully and as loud as they could scream. 

But happily their mother heard them, and that deceived cat rushed in the most 
frantic manner to their rescue. 

" You wretched monkey ! You wretched, wicked, lying monkey ! " cried the agitated 
white cat, flying into the stable like a wild creature, and pouncing on the first of her 
children that she saw. Upon which the monkey, having a wholesome dread of her claws. 
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retired with great alacrity to a safe distance, and, scampering up a pole, suspended himself 

on a transverse beam by his tail, and from that position watched with the deepest interest 

while the cat gathered her kittens together again, and dragged them by the scruff of the 

neck back to their bed. 

" A most interesting family ! — most delightful creatures, I am sure !" murmured the 

monkey once or twice in the softest tone ; but every time he spoke, the cat turned round 

and hissed and showed her teeth at him, and altogether looked so excessively vicious that 

at last when, having replaced her kittens in bed, she jumped in after them, the monkey 

was glad in the most silent manner to drop from his perch and slip noiselessly out again at 

the stable doon 

" A very ill-conditioned beast," he said, as soon as he had regained the open air. " I 
must keep out of her way for the next day or two, for she looked just now as if she could 

eat me up ; though why she should, I am sure I don't know." And, looking as innocent 
as a new-born babe, he trotted away again across the grass in search of more occupation 
or fresh adventures. 

By this time he was feeling very hungry indeed, and he thought he could not do 
better than go in search of his breakfast ; so, making his way cautiously to the kitchen, he 
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slipped in when the cook's back was turned, and it did not take him long to lay his hands 
upon something good that stood on the table, and vanish with it again as rapidly as he 
had come. It was a pie of a most savoury kind that he had seized, and he retired with 
the booty to a safe corner, and was soon enjoying a delicious meal. 

" A most excellent pie ! " he said to himself. " I don't know that I ever had a 
breakfast more to my taste." And he ate till he could eat no more ; after which, as he 
couldn't finish the whole dish, he hid the rest of it, to return to it as soon as his appetite 
should revive ; and then, feeling a litde oppressed by his meal, he started again for a 
further walk at rather a more leisurely pace than he had done before. 

The day was close, and the monkey, remarking to himself that it was hot, walked 
slowly down to the river, musing as he went. " I have had a charming morning so 
far," he thought, " but exertion in this weather is fatiguing. I will enjoy the cool breeze 
from the water for a little, and then take an hour's sleep." So he went to the river, and, 
climbing a tree that grew close to the water's edge, he laid himself down comfortably to 
rest amongst the leaves. 

Before he had slept, however, for many minutes, some fishermen came that way and 
began to cast their nets. 
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" Ah, ha ! what have we got here ? " cried the monkey, awakening at the sound of 
their voices, and immediately rousing himself up. 

So he peeped through the leaves, and as soon as he saw what the men were doing 
he began to watch them narrowly with his sharp eyes. " They are going to catch fish ! 
Delightful! I will learn how to catch fish, too!" he exclaimed to himself. And he 
looked at them with the most eager curiosity while they laid their lines and did all their 
necessary work. They remained for half an hour or so, and then went away, leaving their 
nets in the water, and as soon as their backs were turned the monkey began to chuckle 
to himself, and his eyes to dance with delight. 

" They litrie know Tm here ! " he cried in an ecstasy. " They think that nobody has 
seen them put those things in the river. Ah, when they come back they'll find out 
their mistake. I wonder how long I must wait before I go and draw them out. Suppose 
I wait for an hour." And so with his eyes on the water he began to wait ; but long 
before the hour had expired his impatience to be doing something grew so great that he 
could bear the delay no longer, and so, jumping down from the tree, he went to the 
water's edge and seized the nets in his hands. 

The foolish feljow had seen how light thev \yere when the fishermen had dropped 
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them first into the river, and it never occurred to him that he should find it any 
more difficult to draw them out than the men had done to throw them in ; but now he 
tugged and tugged, and yet, though he tugged with all his might, he could not land them. 
*• Curious ! " he thought to himself ; and he rested for a little while, and then went to 
work again. But it was all in vain, and the only thing that happened was that in his 
eagerness he got himself by degrees so entangled in the nets that, when he was almost 
worn out with his efforts, and began to see that his strength was clearly not equal to his 
task, he found that he could not get himself free again, but was bound like a prisoner, hand 
and foot, and in danger too of being drowned. 

Alas for the poor monkey ! In a sudden fright he perceived what had happened to 
him, and, believing that his last moment had come, he began to cry piteously for help. 

" Oh, why did I let my insatiable curiosity bring me into this plight ? " he bitterly 
moaned. '* I was so happy one short hour ago. If only I escape this once in safety, 
never any more while I live will I play such a prank." And then at the top of his voice 
he howled and howled again till all the air rang. 

He had sunk in the water up to his chin. He could no longer move, so entangled 
was he in the meshes of the nets. He was almost choked. A few moments more would 
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have ended it all ; but suddenly, as he gave a last despairing cry, there came to his glad 
ears an answering call. 

" Jacko, where are you ? Jacko, what's the matter ?" shouted a kind voice that he 
knew ; and then he heard hurrying steps, and another call, and yet another, and the poor 
monkey with one last great effort sprang up in the water, and then, tumbling back, sank — 
and knew nothing more. But that wild splash and struggle had shown his master where 
the poor beast was drowning, and the master ran towards him at the top of his speed, 
and went into the water and pulled him out ; and five minutes afterwards the monkey, 
opening his eyes again, found himself once more on dry land, shivering and shaking, 
indeed, and as wet and wretched-looking as ever a monkey was, but with all the terror 
past and his life saved that he had thought so nearly gone. 

" Oh, Jacko ! mischievous Jacko ! " cried his master ; " have you not had a lesson 
now ? '* And the wretched monkey could only hang his head, and silently and shamefacedly 
confess that he had. 

With drooping tail and shivering limbs he walked back beside his master to the 
house. 

•* Ah, ha I you've been catching it," cried the sheep dog, mockingly, jeering at him 
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as he passed ; and " I wish they had let you drown : it would have been a good riddance/' 
hissed the cat to him from the stable door, as soon as she caught sight of him ; while 
as for the parrot she burst out laughing, and laughed and roared till the monkey almost 
died for shame. 

But his master took him home and laid him down before the fire, and gave his 
head a kindly pat. 

" You have been an old fool," he said, *' but I hope you will be a wiser monkey after 
this for the rest of your days. There, lie down and get dried, and resolve from this day 
forward never to meddle with things that you don't understand." 

" And did he make that resolution 1 " asked Pansy, quickly ; but Aunt Hester shook 
her head. 

" My dear, I am afraid I can't tell you," she said. '* Perhaps he did for the 
moment, but monkeys' resolutions, I suspect, are not worth very much." 

" And this monkey was such a dreadful fellow ; or at least you make out that he 
was, Aunt Hester," cried Maurice, with rather a twinkle in his eye. 

Aunt Hester, however, looked quite demure, as if she had not been romancing at 

15 
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all, and — " He was a dreadful fellow — I should not have liked to live with him," she 
merely answered, innocently ; " and, though ^Esop rather leads us to suppose that after his 
fright he turned over a new leaf, for my own part I can't help doubting if he did ; for it is 
one thing to make wise resolutions when you are in the depths of humiliation, and quite 
another thing to keep them when your spirits begin to rise again. I daresay that is a 
truth that you have had no experience of as yet, Maurice," said Aunt Hester, quite 

gravely, rising from her seat ; " but before you come to be as old as I am '' And 

then she looked at her nephew, and Maurice cried, *'0h, Aunt Hester, what a shame of 
you ! " and flushed as red as a turkey-cock. 

The next day the children sat down to tea a little mournfully. Aunt Hester's visit 
was to end on the following morning, and they knew that one other fable was all they could 
hope to get out of her, and as to their getting even that one they felt some degree of 
doubt, for there had been visitors downstairs all the afternoon. 

" I don't suppose she will come," said Maurice over his bread and butter. 

" I don't know," replied Pansy, more hopefully. " I almost think she will if she can." 

And Pansy was right, for before they had risen from the table the door opened and 
in Aunt Hester came. 
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So they sat down for the last time in their accustomed places round the fire. " Have 
you got a fable ready ? " asked Pansy, always rather curious about that process of selection 
which was occasionally gone through before her, and almost hoping on this final afternoon 
that the book would be called for, and that she should see a story chosen ; but Aunt Hester 
answered, " Yes I think I have. I remembered last night that we had never had the 
fable of 'The Mouse and the Frog,' so, as both mice and frogs are rather amusing creatures, 
suppose we take that one to end with." 

And then the children prepared to listen, and she began. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MOUSE AND THE FROG. 

3W, when you go out into the world," said a wise 
mother mouse one day to one of her sons, " above 
almost all things be particular about the friendships 
that you make. I have always myself been most 
careful and prudent in that matter. I have made it a 
rule to trust very few creatures, and the consequence is 
that I have led a very easy and comfortable life. But 

you are young " — and then she sighed and looked at him tenderly — " and the young find 

it hard to be wise." 

"Oh, well, I don't know about that," answered the young mouse, conceitedly; " I 

think I am as well fitted to take care of myself as most people. Of course you have had 

a lot of experience, and so you may perhaps know a thing or two that I haven't mastered 
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yet ; but we don't think much of experience in these days. It was all very well formerly 

for young mice to learn from their parents, but they don't do that sort of thing now. 

I have no doubt what you say is all very right, but what suits one case doesn't suit 

another, and — and in fact it will be necessary for me to find out things for myself." And 

then the young mouse began to chafe his paws and scratch his whiskers, and his mother 

looked at him half admiringly, but yet with her heart full of distress. 

" I am afraid you will come to trouble, my child — I am very much afraid you will 

come to some sad trouble," she said. 

" Really," replied the young mouse, " that seems to me a most unnecessary fear." 

** You are so young," said his mother tenderly. 

" I shall grow older every day," said her son. 

'* If it were possible, how gladly would I keep you longer at home ! " said his mother. 

" Oh dear, that wouldn't suit me at all ! " replied her son. 

" Well, the truth is, it would not suit me either," said his mother, " for I am quite 
worn out. The care of so large a family as mine is almost more than I can bear. It 
wrings my heart to think of turning you out of doors. But I have had to bear these 
sorrows before, and I have survived them ; " and she gave a sigh of resignation. 
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And, in fact, when a day or two after this she bade good-bye to her son, she did 
bear the parting with more composure than could have been expected — and also forgot it , 
with more rapidity. She embraced him, and implored him with tears in her eyes to bear 
in mind all the advice he had had from her, and to beware of cats, and try as far as 
was possible generally to baffle his enemies ; and then she probably felt that she had 
done all she could for him, and, like a prudent mouse, she dismissed him as fast as possible 
from her mind. 

It was a beautiful summer evening when the young mouse left the house in which 
he had been reared, and parted for ever from his parent and all his brothers and sisters. . 
" What a time I shall have of it ! " he said. '* All the world is before me, and I have 
nothing to do but to seek my fortune in whatever direction I please ! This is the moment 
for which I have yearned so long. I intend to distinguish myself, and lead a glorious 
life. I will take a good long run this evening to begin with, and to find out generally 
what the world is like. If I fall in with a supper, good and well ; but I have already fed 
abundantly, so that I can exist till morning without any more support. I think this road 
seems an attractive one," he continued, pausing and looking critically along a quiet 
little undulating path that crossed a meadow where there were cows grazing and 
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farm horses resting after their day's work was done. And then he stood still for a 
few minutes, and hesitated, and went forward a few steps, and paused again, but finally 
decided that the place suited him, and so ran on, trembling a little and feeling it rather 
strange to be so far away from his own kin, but yet assuring himself over and over again 
that he was enjoying it all immensely, and that the world was just the kind of place 
he had expected it to be, 

" Only I must say that these enormous creatures seem to be having a rather unfairly 
good time of it," he began presently to think with some asperity, as he watched how 
the cows and horses munched and munched. "I wish I was never likely to have any 
more trouble in finding my food than they have. They are huge, coarsely made beasts ; 
I wouldn't resemble them for anything ; but really — to see the easy way in which they 
stand gobbling almost makes me sick. Now, if I had but happened to be able to eat 

grass Oh ! " cried the mouse, breaking his sentence suddenly off, and nearly leaping 

into the air with fright, as something all at once made a spring out of the grass and 
alighted close at his side. " Oh dear ! what's that ? " 

"Good gracious, how timid you are ! " answered the new-comer in a very cool way. 
'• Have you lived all your life till now and never heard of a frog ? " 
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" Oh, yes, I've heard of a frog, but I never saw one before— and— you came so 
suddenly," answered the mouse with his heart still beating. 

" I always come suddenly," replied the frog. " I saw you as I was sitting in the 
grass, and I wondered where you were posting away, so I just came to see. You look 
as if you had some important business on hand." 

" Well, I have important business," answered the mouse with a mysterious air. And 
then he glanced at his companion, and wondered whether he should say anything further, 
and thought perhaps that it would be most prudent if he did not ; but yet, after a moment 
or two, he could not resist the temptation to tell a little more about himself. " I have very 
important business on hand," he repeated ; " I am on my way— ahem !— to see the world." 

«< Ah really ? " said the frog ; and then he looked up curiously at the mouse with his 

cold eyes, and — "How, for instance, are you going to do it?" he inquired. "You 
haven't begun yet, I suppose ? '* 

" Yes," answered the mouse a little sharply, *' I began an hour ago. I am walking 
down this road to see where it leads to." 

"It doesn't lead to very much," replied the frog. "If you take my advice you will 
spare yourself the trouble. I am going a very interesting journey myself to-night ; 
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but "—and then he broke off suddenly—" perhaps I shouldn't mention it, for I daresay 
you would rather not have a companion." 

"Oh, well! I don't know about that," said the mouse, rather flattered. "Some 
companions are very agreable, and I was just beginning to think when you came up that 
it was lonely to have nobody to speak to." 

" Exactly what I was thinking myself ! " exclaimed the frog with much warmth. 
" It seems quite a coincidence. What do you say, then, to our going on together ?" 

" I should like it — I think I should like it extremely," replied the mouse in a good 

deal of a flutter. 

" And for my part your appearance pleases me so much that I can honestly say I 
should like it, too," returned the frog. And with that he gave a very agreeable smile 
(or at least it was evident that he meant it to be agreeable, only the mouse could not help 
thinking as he looked at him that the cut of his mouth was peculiar, and certainly far from 
handsome), and the next moment, waving one of his hands in a direction at right angles 
with that in which the mouse had been advancing, " My intended way lies here," he 
said. " If you will be content to go where I am going, I can promise you a most delicious 
supper." 
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" Ah ! " said the mouse, giving a little gasp of pleasure ; and he needed no further 
invitation to set himself at the frog's side. 

So they trudged on together, the mouse running through the grass in his quick, 
dainty way, and the frog getting over the ground in a succession of leaps that made the 
mouse at first rather nervous. 

It was soon evident that the frog was very social, and, indeed, he went croaking on 
so fast, first about one thing and then about another, that the mouse wished with all his 
heart that his voice was more sweet It was a singularly unpleasant voice, he thought, 
harsh and strong and coarse ; quite unlike his own, which was very small and shrill, you 
know. But yet, though he did not like the frog's voice, before they had gone very far 
together he began to find his conversation very interesting, for his companion, he soon 
discovered, was a person of much information, and quite capable of giving him 
instruction on many subjects as to which he as yet knew nothing. In fact, the frog had 
lived for a long time in the midst of this world that the mouse was so eager to become 
acquainted with, and seemed — ^by his own account, at any rate — to have become pretty 
clever in taking care of himself in it. 

" But it needs a vast deal of knowledge to keep yourself out of mischief," he frankly 
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told the mouse ; " for there are pitfalls laid for you on every side, and, though I say it 
who should not, it is a lucky thing for you to have fallen in with me, for if you hadn't, 
the chances are ten to one that you wouldn't be long alive. Ah ! it was very rash of your 
mother to send you out into the world alone ! But then old ladies don't know anything ; 
and as it has turned but, you see, there is nothing to be regretted, for fortune has sent 
you a friend who will never desert you." And as he said these last words he looked at 
the mouse with an expression that he no doubt meant to be very kind ; only he was 
not beautiful, and somehow both his look and his words rather made his poor little 
companion shudder. For the mouse was hardly prepared yet, you see, to accept the fact 
joyfully that the frog would never leave him ; and the frog's announcement of his 
intended fidelity startled him a good deal. 

However, as there was nothing that could be done at the moment, he wisely held his 
tongue ; and the frog soon fell to talking again about something else. 

Presently they left the meadow behind them, and, guided by the frog, made their way 
up to a garden gate, beneath which they both of them easily slipped. 

" We are approaching our supper now," said the frog in an eager voice. "If you try, 
you will smell it already, I think, in the air." 
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So the mouse tried ; but though he smelt and sniffed with all his might, he could not 
detect anything that appealed to his nostrils at all. 

" I am not sure — I hardly think — perhaps I have got a little cold," he said, 
hesitatingly. 

" Bless me, I thought you had a sharper scent ! " exclaimed the frog. '* To me the 
whole air is impregnated with that delicious flavour that I love so well. However, it is 
of no importance. If you can't smell, I suppose at any rate you can taste. Follow me, 
and in another minute you shall be supping your fill." And with that he skipped forward, 
and the mouse of course followed him closely, and in a very few seconds more the frog 
had plunged into the midst of a strawberry bed, and was sucking away at the fruit as hard 
as he could suck. 

But, alas for the mouse, strawberries were not food that fie could eat at all. 

" Are these the only things you are going to have for supper ? " he inquired of the 
frog in a tragic tone, as soon as he had stared for a few moments blankly all about him. 

" The only things ? " exclaimed the frog, so confounded that he stopped eating to 
look into his companion's face. '* Why, what in the world could you want better?" 

" But / can't eat strawberries ! " said the mouse, piteously. 
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*' Not eat strawberries ! " echoed the frog. " What an extraordinary thing ! The most 
delicious fruit that grows ! " 

" That's all very well ; but I don't eat fruit at all," said the mouse, sharply. *' It isn't 
the custom with my family. I never have done such a thing in my life, and I never will." 
" Dear me !" said the frog, " that's awkward. I made so sure about it, you see." 
" So it seems," replied the mouse, snappishly ; " you made too sure." 
"Well, that's true," said the frog; '*and I'm afraid it's too late to help it now. 
However, if we can't mend matters to-night we'll mend them to-morrow, and what can't 
be cured must be endured." And with that he set to work again, and, as if to make up 
for the minute he had lost, ate faster than before. It was pretty aggravating for the 
mouse, but as he did not know how to better his condition, he took the frog's advice, 
and in rather a sulky way resolved to make the best of it, He ran about a little, and 
tried almost in vain to pick up a morsel or two of food ; and then he sat down at last, in 
the tired way in which we do when we are disappointed, and waited till the frog chose to 
join him again, which he did after a time, looking very much puffed out, and with his eyes 
glistening strangely. 

" A most delicious supper ! I hope I haven't kept you too long ? " he inquired as 
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soon as he came up, in such a cheerful voice that it was as much as the mouse could 
do to keep his temper. " Ah, you should have been with me ! Don't I look as if I had 
been enjoying myself ? " And he stood in the midst of the gravel walk where the mouse 
had been waiting for him, swelling himself out in such a way that the mouse really 
thought he would burst 

•' You certainly seem to have eaten enough," he said, rather bitterly. 

" I always do when I get the chance," replied the frog with great complacency ; " and, 
as you may perceive, I am excellently formed for eating heartily. Look at my power of 
enlarging my size ; look at my mouth and my capacious throat ! " 

" Your mouth is big indeed," said the mouse ; and he made the remark with so much 
emphasis that the frog, who probably knew he was no beauty, burst out laughing. 

" Ah, yes, I have the advantage of you there," he said. " Nothing like a big mouth 
if you have a good appetite — that has been my experience. But come, I won't keep you 
longer here. It is getting late, and I think we had better retire to bed. I generally feel 
a little drowsy after supper, and disinclined for conversation. I don't know, by the way, 
where you would like to sleep," said the frog indifferently, " I myself prefer moisture in 
my bed." 
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" Moisture ! " echoed the mouse in a tone of horror. " Good gracious ! if you give 
me a moist bed, I shall die." 

" Oh, don't excite yourself!" said the frog; "you can choose exactly what will suit 
you best. There are dry places and damp places here. If for instance you have any 
fancy for a haystack " 

" That is the very thing ! " cried the mouse, brightening. 

" Then," said the frog cheerfully, " there is a haystack close at hand. Come with me 
and I will show it to you." 

And accordingly he led the way to the haystack, and the mouse soon crept into 
a cosy corner of it, and, in spite of his disappointment about his supper, was soon 
comfortably asleep. 

At an early hour in the morning he was awakened by the frog. 

" What, still asleep 'i What kind of a night have you had } Aren't you ready for 
your breakfast ? " he cried in his croaking voice. 

'* I've had a very good night ; but I can't think why in the world you always speak 
so loud," answered the mouse crossly, and opening his eyes. 

" I can't think \i\iy you always speak so low," replied the frog. " It makes it some- 
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times quite difficult to hear you. However, never mind that ; Tm anxious for us to be 
off and on our way. I have just been tasting a few more strawberries." 

" Bless me, have you been at them again ? " interrupted the mouse irritably. " And 
I have never had a morsel of anything yet ! But there seems some good food not far off 
from me here, Fm glad to say. Those stacks of corn that I see are, I know, full of 

* 

excellent nourishment. I will just run to one of them and refresh myself, for I am in 
much need of a meal." 

" Indeed, I am sure you must be," replied the frog courteously; "but go carefully, 
for, what with cats and traps, this is a dangerous place, I fear. I will wait for your return 
under this stone." 

And so he retired to the spot he had chosen, and waited while the mouse dashed 
hurriedly to the nearest com stack, and with some trepidation — for the frog's speech had 
naturally made him a little nervous — took a rapid but hearty breakfast, after which 
refreshment he returned to his friend, and they agreed that they would at once 
proceed to have a stroll together, " for of course," said the mouse, " I am anxious to see a 
little more of the world than this. Strawberries are to me quite valueless, and hay and 
corn stacks I have seen often already. What I long for is something entirely new." 
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*' Precisely," said the frog. " I had just the same aspirations once myself, Put your- 
self under my guidance, and you shall see everything that you can desire. I feel my 
affection for you increasing with every hour that our acquaintance lasts. How charming 
is a friendship such as ours, that has its root in mutual trust and mutual esteem I *' 

*' Oh, ye-es — ahem ! " replied the mouse, looking rather scared. For the truth was 
that he did not feel that ardent drawing towards the frog which the frog professed to feel 
towards him, and was in two minds even about continuing to travel with him. However, 
not knowing what else to do, and being naturally flattered by the high opinion that it 
was evident the frog entertained of him, he put as good a face upon the matter as he 
could ; and, reflecting that at any rate his companion was a person of much experience, and 
one who could probably be of great service to him, he prepared to leave the farm-yard in 
his company, with at any rate a feeling of partial satisfaction. 

But to prepare to leave the farm-yard was, as it turned out, an easier matter than to 
get that business accomplished. 

" I think we had better start," said the mouse. 

** Oh, yes, let us start by all means," answered the frog. And so they set out ; but 
before they had gone a dozen yards the poor little mouse's heart came into his throat, 

16 
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for, sitting softly purring to herself in the sunshine, all at once he saw one of those 
dreaded cats of which the frog had warned him, so near to him that he felt as if he had 
been running into her very mouth. You could have knocked him down with a straw. 

"Oh!" he cried wildly below his breath; and before the frog knew what in the 
world had happened, he had turned and whisked into a hole. 

" Bless me, what timid creatures mice are ! " thought the frog ; ** and how awkward 
not to be able to meet a cat. Now I must sit down, I suppose, and wait, for really where 
he has gone to is more than I can say. I am sure I am thankful cats have no terror for 
me'' And so he composedly betook himself to a cool and dewy bed of violets, and sat 
there very comfortably for a couple of hours; for during the whole of that time the cat 
kept her place, and the mouse, not daring to move, kept his too. 

It was dull work ; but fortunately the frog did not mind sitting still, so he kept his 
temper very well ; and when at last the cat rose up and yawned, and took her way 
deliberately towards the house, he lifted up his head in the air and began to croak as 
cheerfully as if he had not been waiting for five minutes. 

" There now, she is gone at last ! I don't know where you are, but you had better 
come out and let us get on our way," was what he called, . 
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" Are you sure she has gone ? " answered the mouse from his hiding-place. " Are 
you quite sure ? " he cried in a quivering treble. 

•* I have just seen the end of her tail disappear at the kitchen door/* replied the frog. 
" Come along. The coast is perfectly clear, and the sun will be getting so hot soon that I 
shall not be able to bear it It's extremely inconvenient that cats and mice should be on 
such difficult terms together," he added. "It makes travelling very awkward, you see." 

" Yes, it does. Tm very sorry, I'm sure," answered the mouse rather meekly. " But 
let us fly now, while I can do it with safety." And, emerging from his hole, he gave a wild 
and anxious look all round him, and then made for the garden gate at such a pace that it 
was as much as the frog could to do to keep up with him. 

The morning was by this time pretty far advanced ; and the sun, as the frog had 
predicted it would do, was getting hot. As soon as they got back to the road, he leapt 
into the shadiest and moistest part of it. It was a country road, with a bank and trees on 
one side, and at the bottom of the bank a little rill, and to this rill the frog instantly sprang 
and began to paddle in it. 

•• Won't you take a bath ? " he called to the mouse. " It's delicious here ! " 

But the mouse looked at him in horror. 
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" I never take baths," he answered shortly. 

" Dear me, how odd ! " replied the frog ; but as it was no concern of his he said no 
more, but merely splashed about for a few minutes, and then, returning to the mouse's 
side, apparently very much refreshed, answered cheerily that he thought they had better 
get on. 

" And shall I lead the way ? " he asked. 

" Well, if you please," replied the mouse a little doubtfully. 

'' I shall be delighted," returned the frog with alacrity ; and off he started, and the 
mouse followed him. 

They went on for a good while by the dewy sides of the meadows, where the hedge- 
rows threw their shadow and the grass was still moist 

•* Isn't it very wet here ? " said the mouse once, shaking his delicate paws with rather 
a look of disgust ; but the frog put on quite an innocent look, and — " Wet ? Oh dear no,** 
he said. " There's nothing here but the slightest touch of damp. Out in the world, 
you know, you can't expect the ground to be as dry as a barn floor." 

" Ah ! I suppose not," replied the mouse. " I haven't been accustomed to wet — 
that's aU." 
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" You will get accustomed to it immediately," returned the frog in his cheerful way. 
"It is surprising how natural everything becomes in a little while. Now to me these 
moist meadows are delicious. It's nothing but habit. Put up with inconveniences at 
first and they grow to be pleasures in time." And on he leaped in the most joyful and 

« 

light-hearted way. 

The mouse said no more ; but he could not help stopping again pretty soon to shake 
his wet legs. 

"It will be some considerable time before this sort of thing becomes a pleasure to 
me,'' he thought to himself, rather dolefully. However, the frog seemed so contented 
that he did not like to make any further complaint, and so they talked about many things, 
and his companion gave him a good deal of curious information on various subjects, and 
the time passed till the sun was high in the heavens, and the grass, even in the little 
strip of shade below the hedges, was growing less and less wet. 

At last, as they were in the midst of a very interesting conversation about some of 
the many wonders in the world, the mouse, chancing to raise his eyes, saw suddenly a 
sight before him that gave him quite a turn. 

" Good gracious ! what's this } " he cried in a most startled tone. 
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" This ? " replied the frog ; ** why, only a river." 

" For goodness' sake, then ! " exclaimed the mouse, " let us turn round, for if we go 
on we shall walk right into it" 

" But we are going to walk right into it," said the frog quite coolly. 

" Going to walk into the river ! '* gasped the mouse ; and he almost fainted with 
horror. "Impossible! I cant do it!" 

" What's to hinder you ? " asked the frog. 

"I can't swim," cried the poor mouse. "No mouse can swim. I should be 
drowned." 

" Oh, nonsense ! That's quite a delusion," said the frog indifferently. *' Just you 
try it. We never know what we can do till we try. You will find it quite as easy as 
walking." 

" I can't ! I can't, indeed ! " protested the mouse. 

*' Well, then, what do you mean to do .^" asked the frog. 

" Turn back," replied the mouse with dignity. 

*' And give up seeing the world ? Dear me, / wouldn't," said the frog. 

" I'll go some other way," exclaimed the mouse. 
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" Ah, but you can't ! " replied the crafty frog, shaking his head. " That's where the 
difficulty lies ; for the world is there — on the other side." 

" On the other side of the river ? " asked the mouse ; and then he stood staring before 
him, quite confounded. 

•* rU tell you what I would advise," said the frog pleasantly, after a few minutes' 
silence. " You can't go back, that would be too absurd, after having come all this way ; 
but, if you're afraid of drowning, just tie your leg to mine, and I'll carry you across safely. 
It will be the easiest thing in the world. Nothing to do but to keep close to me." 

** But, diteyou sure you can swim ? " asked the mouse with anxiety. 

" I ? " cried the frog. " I should hope so ! Why I was born in the water. Water 
and land are all the same to me. I really would advise you to do as I propose, and to 
lose no time about it." 

Well, the mouse hardly knew what to think or say. To imagine himself crossing 
the river in the way the frog had suggested quite turned him sick with terror ; but yet to 
give up his scheme of seeing the world — how could he bear to do that ? 

" Perhaps I had better try it," he said presently. "If you feel — really — quite 
sure ? " 
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" My dearest creature !" cried the frog, "there is not the least cause for fear. You 
feel naturally a little nervous, but just attach yourself to me, and make th6 first plunge, 
and you will find at once how easy and delightful the motion is. You have only to move 
your limbs quietly and keep your head above water." 

" Well, I will do it," said the mouse, with a kind of desperate resignation. 

And so he gathered one or two long pieces of grass, and with great care tied 
his hind leg to the frog's hind leg, and then he limped after his friend to the river-side, 
and, pausing only to implore him earnestly to be careful, since he was placing his life in 
his hands, he descended with him into the water, and in another minute the frog was 
swimming away, with the mouse, gasping and terrified, following behind. 

For a few moments everything went pretty well. 

" All right ? " asked the frog cheerfully as they got into deep water. 

" Yes-es — I'm — alive," panted the mouse. 

" And likely to live," replied the frog in his pleasantest way. " Keep your head 
well up. We shall be over at the other side before you know where your are." And on 

he swam. 

But the river got deeper and deeper, and the mouse gasped more and more for 
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And wiih great care lied his hind leg to the frog's hind leg, pausing only to implore him 
earnestly to be careful. 
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breath ; and at last, all at once, when they were half way across, the false frog made a 
sudden plunge to the bottom. 

** Oh ! ! " cried the drowning mouse, struggling wildly to save himself. 

But his efforts were in vain. The end had come for him — ^poor little betrayed 
creature, and the wicked friend with whom he had allied himself so foolishly had proved 
his ruin. Only sometimes at least in this imperfect world, children (added Aunt 
Hester), those who do evil meet with a quick punishment for their sins ; and as the dying 
mouse struggled and cried out in the water, a kite who was flying across the river saw 
and heard the disturbance that was being made, and, swooping down, caught up the frog 
in her beak, and carried him off, with the mouse still tied to his leg, and ate both mouse 
and frog up together for his midday meal. 

" Oh, but I think he might have spared the mouse ! " cried Pansy, as Aunt Hester 
ended. " The poor little thing, he had done no harm ! Why couldn't iCsop have made 
the kite snap the bit of grass, and then let the poor mouse run away ? " 

" My dear, he could have done it quite well — only, you see, he did not want to do it,'' 
replied Aunt Hester. "You always forget that iEsop was not a soft-hearted person by 
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an/ means. He didn't want to spare the mouse ; he only wanted to show you what a 
foolish thing it is to start a friendship with people you know nothing about, and who 
have nothing in common with you/' 

" But the mouse didn't know it was foolish," pleaded Pansy. " He didn't mean to 
do wrong." 

" No, but he was a silly mouse," replied Aunt Hester, " and -/Esop never had much 
pity for silliness." 

"Nor much for anything else, had he ? " Maurice suddenly asked ; and Aunt Hester 
was silent for a moment: then — "My dear, pity is a Christian virtue," she said — "and 
JEsop lived in Pagan times." 

This was the last story. The children all knew it, and Pansy broke presently into 
a little moan of regret. 

" You won't come back again for such a long time," she said — " and it has been so 
nice to have you here, Aunt Hester ; we have liked it so very much." And then 
Maurice murmured that it had been ** jolly ;" and little Jack lisped, " I wis' 'ou wouldn't 
go away." 
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But Aunt Hester was obliged to go, so it was no use murmuring. 

" I am sorry too," she said ; " but all pleasant things come to an end ; and holidays 
-can't last for ever, either for you or me. Still the world, you know, is always going round, 
and there will be more Christmases in it than this one — and more stories than ^sop's that 
may be told." 

And then she rose up. But when the children tried to stop her, and get her to 
promise that the next Christmas should bring both herself and her stories back again, she 
only went laughing to the door, and would make no promise of any kind. 
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